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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





ALPRED TENNYSON. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
MaGntricent! What a head and what a face! 
It is not merely that of a scholar and a philoso- 
pher, but it is that of a poet—a great poet 
whom the world loves to honor. It requires, to 
make an immortal poet—one who will live all 
time—something more than intellect, education, 
dignity, integrity, kindness, and adoration; it 
requires all these and something more. One may 
make rhymes, a jingle, a musical flow of words, 
withont the least touch of poetry. But to become 
inspired and reach into the future, revealing 
truths yet hidden from the common mind, re- 
quires something akin to inspiration. This the 
true poet must possess. No one who does not 
recognize a Gol can ever become a poet. Cite 
infidel writers, if you will; we repeat that all 
true poets recognize a Supreme Being. Why? 
They have been blessed with those faculties 
which open up the spiritual and put them en rap- 














PORTRAIT OF ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 





port with their Maker, enabling them in a measure 
to appreciate some of His attributes. 

The organization of Mr. Tennyson is peculiar. 
He has a large brain, of fine texture, strong 
fiber, and prominent features. He has strength 
and endurance combined with susceptibility—the 
mental temperament predominating. The frame- 
work of the body is sufficient, and the vital pow- 
ers fairly developed. but the nervous system has 
the ascendency. The sharpness of the features 
indicates great activity and intensity. The so- 
cial or domestic affections are strongly marked, 
and he is pre-eminently adapted to the conjugal 
relation. As a husband, father, and friend, he 
would be all that could be desired. He is suffi- 
ciently executive to enable him to overcome all 











ordinary difficulties, and has sufficient prudence 
to make him careful to avoid danger and unneces- 
sary exposure, but not enough Cautiousness to 
make him timid or irresolute. He has Hope, 
which makes him enterprising ; Approbativeness, 
which inspires him to make his best exertions to 
secure success ; Self-Esteem, to give manliness 
and dignity, and Firmness, to give perseverance 
and stability; but his character culminates in the 
moral sentiments, and the artistic and intellectual 
faculties. His Veneration, Benevolence, Consci- 
entiousness, Spirituality, Ideality, and Sublimity 
are decidedly large, and he evidently has a sky- 
light to his mind. Such a brain is capable of re- 
ceiving impressions from above and from be- 
yond the reach of the senses. 
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In his normal state, his mind is something like 
that of a clairvoyant. His intellectual faculties 
are also large—Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, Calculation, Eventuality, Comparison, Hu- 
man Nature, and Language are specially conspic- 
uous, while Causality, Imitation, and Mirthfulness 
are full, and Time, Tune, and Constructiveness 
large. In short, there are no marked deficiencies 
in brain or body. 

Now observe the features. The upper portion 
of the face is evenly developed, there being nei- 
ther excesses or deficiencies, The nose well fits 
the face, is large and prominent, with well-chiseled 
nostrils, The eye is well placed, and is pressed 
downward and outward, as it were, by the mass- 
ive brain above. The cheeks are not too heavy. 
The lips (obscured by the musgache) are full, and 
the chin more delicate than heavy. The skin is fine 
and delicate ; the hair is black, soft, and silky, 
and the whole organization modeled after that of 
the great bard of Avon, who enchants the world 
by his wonderful delineation of human character. 
There is a close resemblance, indeed, between 
Tennyson and Shakspeare, and in time to come 
they will be classed together. 

Had this man been educated for the ministry, 
he would have been eminently adapted by organ- 
ization to this calling, for he combines kindness 
with justice, faith with devotion, and hope with 
There are few or no incongruities in this 
character. One quality harmonizes with every 
other, which renders him a complete human be- 
ing. Add to all this that grace which comes to a 
penitent and prayerful spirit, and you have not 
only the man, but the Christian. Would to God 
there were more of such in the world. 


reason 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Alfred Tennyson was born at Somersby, Lin- 
colnshire, England, in 1810. He was the third of 
the eleven or twelve children of Dr. George 
Clayton Tennyson, a Lincolnshire clergyman, re- 
markable for energy and physical stature. The 
family is of Norman descent. 

It is related that writing tales and verses was 
a favorite amusement of all the children in the 
parsonage at Somersby. Alfred and his two el- 
der brothers were educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Charles and Frederick have both 
published poems, but they have attracted little 
attention: The former entered the church in 
1835. 

The first volume bearing the name of Alfred 


Tennyson was “ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” publish- | 


ed in London in 1830. Among its pieces were 
* Claribel ;” “ Lilian ;” “ Isabel ;” “ Madeline ;” 
and the “ Dying Swan.” It met with little favor 
either with the critics or the public, though Pro- 
fessor Wilson recognized it as a work of genius. 
The poems are remarkable for exquisite rhythm 
and diction, but seemed too far removed from all 
ordinary human interests to touch popular sym- 
pathy. 

In “ The Miller’s Daughter” and “The May 
Queen,” which formed a part of his second vol- 
ume (London, 1833), he touched the public heart, 
and won popular appreciation and applause. 
“ The Lotus Eaters” and “ The Palace of Art,”’ in 
the same volume, are magnificent word-pictures of 
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scenes in an imaginary realm, and, in their way, 
are among the finest things in the language. 

His third series (two volumes published in 
1842) contained, besides some of his former 
pieces, considerably changed, various new poems, 
which are still among the most admirable illus- 
trations of his power. Among the latter were 
“ Mort d’Arthur ;” “ Godiva ;” “The Gardener’s 
Daughter ;” “St. Agnes ;” “Dora;” “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere ;” “The Talking Oak,” and 
“ Laksley Hall.” The last-named is one of the 
finest pieces of versification in any language. If 
not perfect as a work of art, it is so nearly so 
that criticism is dumb. In rhythm it is unsur- 
passed if not unequaled. “The Gardener’s 
Daughter”—a love story in verse—is rivaled 
only by “ Enoch Arden,” in the author’s last vol- 
ume. Both are admirable in power and pathos, 
aud have touched the universal heart as none but 
works of real genius ever can. His reputation 
was now fully established, and a place assigned 
to him in the front ranks of cotemporary poets. 

Sinee 1842 be has published ‘* The Princess, a 
Medley ;” “In Memoriam ;” “ Mande, and Other 
Poems ;” “Idyls of the King,” and “ Enoch Ar- 
“ Guinevra,” one of the four poems com- 
prising the “Idyls,” has been pronounced his 
finest effort. “Enoch Arden,” though in a dif- 
ferent way, is, we think, fully equal to it. Either 
would alone establish the fame of any poet. 

He was appointed to the office of poet laureate 
on the death of Wordsworth. He receives from 
the crown, in addition to his salary as laureate, a 
pension of £200 ($1,000). He lived rather a retired 
life fur many years. He now resides at Farring- 
furd,in the Isle of Wight. He is truly liberal in his 
views, catholic in his sympathies, and Christian in 
his teachings ; and his mind seems to be in per- 
fect harmony with the spirit of the age in which 
he lives. These qualities, together with his fault- 
less taste and his exquisite diction and rhythm, 
have made him a favorite with the refined, the 
cultivated, and the progressive wherever the En- 
giish language is read. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


We are not sufficiently intimate with pbreno- 
logical mysteries to determine the actual truth or 
valne of what is claimed by the professors and ad- 
vocates for this science, if science it be. To us 
it bas seemed rather amusing than scientific ; and 
yet we have never heard its pretensions effectu- 
ally controverted by those who have essayed the 
attempt. Looking at a very beautiful cast of a 
head, with all its several organs defined, that we 
have received from Messrs. Fowler and Wells, the 
well-known phrenologists of this city, we wonder 
at the accuracy with which the various organs are 
located on the head, and we can not help doubt- 
ing whether this may not be refining the different 
functions of the brain a little more than nature 
herself has done. He indeed has been but a poor 
observer who has failed to notice what is manifest 
in our daily intercourse with man and the brute 
creation—-that the external conformation of the 
shape and the size of brain has, somehow, a rela- 
tion to mental development. Breadth and depth 











of the forehead, we are sure, indicate intellect ; a 
large occiput, we feel as certain, indicates unmis- 
takably the lower or animal qualities of being. 
So far, everybody believes in Phrenology. We 
only hesitate to believe when we see, for instance, 
that the superciliary ridge can be divided into as 
many as five mental functions, each distinct, com- 
plete in itself, and having no particular obvious 
connection with the others. It may be true, nev- 
ertheless ; and if true, and if whatever further is 
assumed for Phrenology be well established, then 
it is not difficult to agree with Messrs. Fuwler and 
Wells, that there is a value in the science which 
might greatly contribute to the welfare of society 
and promote individual interests by teaching men 
to know themselves, and to know much of others, 
without waiting for character to reveal itself by 
active demonstration. Messrs. Fowler and Wells 
are practical as well as theoretical phrenologists. 
Their operations have great extent, and while 
they have filled their establishment with number- 
less caste of the heads of all sorts of known peo- 
ple and unknown monkeys, books and charts, 
they tell men, professionally, what nature fitted 
them to do or to be. They furthermore publish a 
very ably conducted Phrenological Journal, in 
which those who feel interested in the subject 
may find much to instruct or amuse them.— 
American Druggist and Chemical Gazette. 

{Our polite neighbor concedes nearly all we 
claim, and when we shall be able to clear up the 
few seeming mysteries, he will take precisely the 
same view which we teach. For the compliment 
he pays our JourNAL, we take off our hat, make 
a respectful bow, and express our best thanks.] 

oe 

Sieep—Its Importance.—There is no fact more 
clearly established in the physiology of man than 
this, that the brain expends its energies and itself 
during the hours of wakefulness, and that these 
are recuperated during sleep; if the recupera- 
tion does not equal the expenditure, the brain 
withers : this leads to insanity. 

Thus it is that, in early English history, persons 
who were condemned to death by being prevented 
from sleeping, always died raving maniacs ; thus 
it is, also, that those who are starved to death 
first become insane; the brain is not nourished, 
and they can not sleep. Crazy persons are poor 
sleepers, while good sleepers seldom become 
crazy. The practical inferences are these : 

Ist. Those who think most, who do most brain 
work, require most sleep. 

2d. That time saved from necessary sleep is 
infallibly destructive to mind, body, and estate. 

3d. Give yourself, your children, your serv- 
ants—give all that are under you—the fullest 
amount of sleep they will take, by compelling 
them to go to bed at some regular early hour, 
and to rise in the morning at a stated hour, and 
within a fortnight, nature, with almost the regu- 
larity of the rising sun, will unloose the bonds of 
sleep the moment enough repose has been secured 
for the wants of the system. 

This is the only safe and sufficient rule ; and as 


to the question how much sleep any one requires, 
each must be a rule for himself; great nature 
will never fuil to write it out to the observer 
under the regulations just given. 
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THE BEST INDIAN. 


Wuen lecturing in Port Huron, on Lake Michi- 
gan, several years ago, a family of Indians came 
to visit us and have their characters delineated. 
After having made the examinations and given 
several charts, we invited the tribe to look at the 
gallery of paintings used in our lectures, which 
included the portraits of many distinguished 
North American Indian chiefs. 

When they were satisfied with admiring the 
highly colored and ornamented pictures, we 
asked them which, among the forty or fifty por- 
traits, represented the “best Indian?” Review- 
ing the series one by one, the head of the tribe put 
his finger on the picture from which the above 
engraving was made. We expressed our sur- 
prise at this, regarding the one pointed out quite 
inferior to several others, among which were 
Red Jacket, Black Hawk, Keokuk, Osceola, Big 
Thunder, Tecumseh, King Philip, Billy Bow- 
legs, etc. But our son of the forest insisted that 
this was the best. We asked him to state his 
reasons, assuring him that Red Jacket, chief of 
the Senecas, had far the best brain. He shook 
his head, assumed a crouching attitude, and re- 
plied : 

“See! big arm, big chest, big neck, and small 
head!” 

All of which was true, and opened a new chap- 
ter to us in the reading of Indian character from 
an Indian’s standpoint. 

It is not for intellect or for high social quali- 
ties that the red men are esteemed by each other. 
Nor is it for invention, art, music, or for devo- 
tion, but for their power of resistance and en- 
durance — the strength and agility of the body, 
and the perfection of the animal economy. How 
long can he go without food? As a captive, how 
coolly and how firmly can he die? How cruelly 
can he punish his foe? In short, how brave, how 
gamy, and how plucky is he? These are the 
qualities for which he is approved; and the one 
whose portrait we give had them all in an emi- 
nent degree. 

Observe how muscular! how large the frame! 
how broad the shoulders! and how large the 
chest, neck, and all vital powers! Then see how 
broad the head between the ears! How narrow 
at Cautiousness, and how small the top-head, and 
how large at the base! From Individuality back, 
it is very short, and the whole is round as an egg 
with the littleeud up. The perceptives are large, 
and the reflectives moderate ; the cheek-bones 
high ; the face large and coarse; the nose long; 
the nostrils large ; the upper lip full and stiff ; the 
hair long and coarse; the mouth compressed, 
without a smile, and the chin retreating—affec- 
tions wanting. But what recuperative powers! 
Cut the flesh, and it would heal quickly ; break a 
limb, and it would soon mend. Exhausted by 
the chase, the hunt, or the fight, a little food and 
a night’s sleep would restore him. So if dis- 
eased ; abstinence, rest, a steam-bath, and nature, 
with alittle medical jugglery, would soon put him 
all right, without swallowing sugar-coated bitter 
pills, cod-liver oil, or other slops sold in “large 
quart bottles,” under whatsoever name. 

His phrenology is easily read. Firmness, Self- 
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ESH-TA-HUM LEAH, A SIOUX CHIEF. 





But the Seminoles of Florida, the 
Cherokees of Alabama, the Siouxs of 
Minnesota, the Blackfeet, Snakes, Os- 
ages, Kaws, Apaches, Comanches, Na- 
vajoes, Kickapoos,Pawnees, the Crows, 
etc., are lazy, indolent, quarrelsome, 
thievish, barbarous tribes, who rob and 
murder each other for the very love of 
it. This may be the course Providence 
has taken to wipe out these appa- 
rently useless barbarians. Let us not 
make their condition worse by selling 
them “ fire-water” and fire-arms, but 
what we can to civilize and Christianize 
them, so that the exit of the remnants 
from this world may be peaceful and 


happy, 


VAGARIES OF SELF-ESTEEM. 


Tue London Saturday Review exhib- 
its the difference between the English 
» and Continental people in their respec- 
tive passions for displaying peculiar 
dresses or uniforms. In England, the 
officer, the clergyman, the class man of 
any sort, doffs his professional clothes 
and hides himself in common garb the 
moment he is off duty, while on the Con- 
tinent everybody who has one displays 
his peculiar uniform on every and all 





Esteem, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Alimen- 
tiveness, Combativeness, with the perceptive 
faculties—Locality, Size, Form, and Weight—es- 
pecially very large; while Conscientiousness, 
Spirituality, Hope, Benevolence, Mirthfulness, 
Causality, Constructiveness, Ideality, Time, and 
Tune were small. Amativeness, Adhesiveness, 
and Philoprogenitiveness were moderate. 

But little justice or mercy would be shown by 
such a character. He would make short work 
with an enemy. Appeals for sympathy to such 
a head would be answered with a scalping-knife 
or a tomahawk. His sport would consist in 
tying his victim to a tree or a post, to see how 
near to his head he could throw his hatchet with- 
out hitting the nose! and finally to transfix the 
poor helpless victim to the tree with a powerful 
blow of his tomahawk. 

It has since been our privilege to hunt, fish, 
and camp with these braves of the forest—vul- 
garly called “red skins’—and we have studied 
their manners, customs, and habits to our heart’s 
content. Romance has clothed them with some 
attractions ; but for the most part their modes of 
life are totally incompatible with anything like 
civilization. They are-—like the partridge—un- 
tamable. It is true there is a marked difference 
among the various tribes. And some of them, in- 
cluding most of the half-breeds, come into civil- 
ized life. Buta full-grown or middle-aged sav- 
age refuses to adopt the onerous mode of “ work- 
ing for a living.” 

Among the more docile and industrious Indi- 
ans whom we have met, we may name the Pe- 
nobscots of Maine; the Senecas, Mohawks, and 
Oneidas of New York; the Tuscaroras and Mi- 
amis of Ohio; the Hurons of Michigan; the 
Sacs and Foxes, Winnebagoes and Chippewas, of 
Wisconsin ; the Choctaws and the Delawares. 





occasions. The cause, says the Saturday Review, 
lies deep in the peculiarities of the national char- 
acter. The self-esteem common to all human 
beings takes in Englishmen a form strangely 
different from that which it exhibits in every 
other European race. It is more mature and 
more self-conscious, and therefore more disci- 
plined and more concealed. The self-esteem 
of most foreigners is the self-esteem of children. 
They are vain out of the abundance of their 
hearts, and they make no attempt to impede its 
issue from their mouths. They do not fear moral 
nakedness. They are perfectly satisfied to lay 
bare to every spectator the workings of the van- 
ity by which their conduct is guided, and which 
causes them vexation or rejoicing. But an En- 
glishman’s self-esteem is a more self-reflective 
and vigilant quality. It knows its own nakedness, 
and is very much ashamed. Desiring above all 
things to be really conspicuous, he is sensitively 
afraid of the suspicion that he is trying to be so. 

[It is the larger Approbativeness of the Conti- 
nental people which gives them such love for dis- 
play, and not Self-Esteem. The well-bred En- 
glishman is dignified and distant, while the 
well-bred Frenchman is polite and familiar. The 
one feeds you on roast-beef and plum-; idding ; 
the other on highly-flavored soups, and other light 
substances. The one seems cool at first, but 
warms up on further acquaintance. The other is 
cordial at first, but becomes indifferent. The 
writer in the Review has touched on existing dif- 
ferences without giving the real causes. A know- 
ledge of Phrenology, which that writer probably 
does not possess, is essential to a complete state- 
ment.—Eb. A. P. J.] 
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Tue young lady that kept her word has found 
it very useful. 
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On Psychology. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 
Of glorious dreanis, mysterious tears, of sleepless ianer sight ; 





Lovely, but svlemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans. 
CLEAR-SEEING. 


WESLEY AND SWEDENBORG. 





Tae French word clairvoyance, adopted into 
the English language, and now fully naturalized 
among us, signifies literally clear-sightedness. In 
its technical or more restricted sense, it signifies 
& power possessed by persons in a mesmeric or 
other abnormal state of discerning objects not 
within the reach of the natural sight, or other- 


wise appreciable by the se 

Of the reality of this a candid person, 
who will take the trouble to investigate the sub- 
ject, need for a day remain in doubt. That those 
gifted with it are sometimes deceived, and, in 
their turn, deceivers, is equally susceptible of 
proof. No faculty is always in full vigor, no 
intellectual discernment is always perfectly trust- 
worthy, and it is with clairvoyance as with all 
others. The faculty is often unsteady, and much 
nonsense may be mixed up with real clairvoy- 
ance; so we need to be on our guard, and to 
make good use of our own senses and reason in 
all cases of alleged clear seeing. 

We quote here two or three remarkable cases, 
which rest on too high authority to be called in 
question. More recent instances will be given in 
future numbers. 

JOHN WESLEY ON CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The celebrated John Wesley has preserved for 
our benefit the following interesting and wonder- 
ful relations. The first account is from his jour- 
nal, under date of July, 1761. 

“About one, I preached at Bramley, where 
Jonas Rusbford. about fourteen years old, gave 
me the following relation: ‘ About this time last 
year, | was desired by two of our neighbors to 
go with them to Mr. Crowther’s, at Skipton, who 
would not speak to them, about a man that had 
been missing twenty weeks, but bid them bring a 
boy twelve or thirteen years old When we 
came in he stood reading a book. He put me 
into a bed, with a looking-glass in my hand, and 
covered me all over. Then he asked me whom I 
had a mind to see, and I said ‘My mother.’ I 
presently saw her with a lock of wool in her 
band, standing just in the place and the clothes 
she was in, as she told me afterward. Then he 
bid me look again for the man that was missing, 
who was one of our neighbors; and I looked and 
saw bin: riding toward Idle; but he was very 
drunk : and he stopped at the ale-house and 
drank two pints more; and he pulled out a 
guinea to change. Two men stood by, a big 
man and a little man, and they went on before 
him and got two hedge-stakes. And when he 
came up, on Windhill Common, at the top of the 
hill, they pulled him off his horse and killed 
him, and threw him into a coal pit. And I saw 
it all as plainly as if [ were close to them; and 
if I saw the men I should know them again. We 
went back to Bradford that night, and the next 
day I went with our neighbors, and showed them 
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the spot where he was killed, and the pit into 
which he was thrown. And a man went down 
and brought him up; and it was as I had told 
them, his handkerchief was tied about his mouth, 
and fastened behind his neck.’ ” 

On which Mr. Wesley makes this remark : 

“Is it Improbable only, or flatly impossible, 
when all the circumstances are considered, that 
this should all be pure fiction? They that can 
believe this, may believe a man’s getting into a 
bottle.” 

[The great similarity of the method resorted 
to in this case to those of the Egyptian conjurers 
or magicians—that is, in using the looking-glass, 
and requiring a young boy (the “virgin eye’’) to 
operate on, is worthy of remark.] 

The following is an extract from Mr. Wesley’s 
Works, vol. x., p. 163. 

“ A little before the conclusion of the late war 
in Flanders, one who came from thence gave us 
a very strange relation. I knew not what judg- 
ment to form of this; but waited till John Haime 
should come over, of whose veracity I could no 
more doubt than of his understanding. The 
account he gave was this: 

*** Jonathan Pyrah was a member of our society 
in Flanders. I knew him some years, and knew 
him to be a man of unblamable character. One 
day he was summoned to appear before the 
board of General Officers. One of them said, 
“What is this which we hear of you? We hear 
you are turned prophet, and that you foretell the 
downfall of the bloody house of Bourbon, and 
the haughty house of Austria. We should be 
glad if you were a real prophet, and if your 
prophecies came true. But what sign do you 
give to convince us you are so, and that your 
predictions will come to pass?” He readily an- 
swered : “Gentlemen, I give you a sign. To- 
morrow, at twelve o’clock, you shall have such a 
storm of thunder and lightning as you never 
had before since you came into Flanders. I give 
you a second sign: as little as any of you expect 
any such thing. as little appearance of it as there 
is now, you shall have a general engagement 
with the French within three days. I give you a 
third sign: I shall be ordered to advance in the 
first line. If I am a false prophet I shall be shot 
dead at the first discharge. But if I am a trne 
prophet I shall only receive a musket-ball in the 
calf of my left leg.” At twelve the next day 
there was such thunder and lightning as they 
never had before in Flanders. On the third day, 
contrary to all expectation, was the general bat- 
tle of Fontenoy. He was ordered to advance in 
the first line, and at the very first discharge he 
received a musket-ball in the calf of his left 
leg.’” 

To which account by Haime, Mr. Wesley adds : 

“And yet all this profited him nothing. either 
for temporal or eternal happiness. When the 
war was over he returned to England; but the 
story was got before him, in consequence of 
which he was sent for by the Countess of St——s, 
and several other persons of quality, who were 
desirous to receive so surprising an account from 
his own mouth. He could not bear so much 
honor. It quite turned his brain. In a little 
time he ran stark mad. And so he continues to 





this day, being still as I apprehend on Wilsey 
Moorside, within a few miles of Leeds.” 

[This instance of prevision is almost equal to 
the celebrated prophecy of Cazotte. Mr. Wes- 
ley’s account of Pyrah’s becoming insane seems 
clearly to point to a diseased brain, as, not the 
result (as Mr. Wesley fancied) of the seer’s honors 
in England, but the cause of his clairvoyant 
state.] 

SWEDENBORG’S CLAIRVOYANCE. 

The following relation concerning Sweden- 
borg’s clairvoyant knowledge of the great fire 
at Stockholm, is from the pen of the celebrated 
Emanuel Kant : 

“But the following occurrence appears to me 
to have the greatest weight of proof, and to set 
the assertion respecting Swedenborg’s extraor- 
dinary gift out of all possibility of doubt. In 
the year 1759, when M. de Swedenborg, toward 
the end of February, on Saturday, at four o’clock 
p.M., arrived at Gottenburg from England, Mr. 
William Costel invited him to his house, together 
with a party of fifteen persons. About six o’clock 
M. de Swedenborg went out, and after a short 
interval returned to the company quite pale and 
alarmed. He said that a dangerous fire had 
just broken out in Stockholm, at the Sudermalm 
(Gottenburg is about three hundred miles from 
Stockholm), and that it was spreading very fast. 
He was restless and went out often: he said that 
the house of one of his friends, whom he named, 
was already in ashes, and that his own was in 
danger. At eight o’clock, after he had been out 
again, he joyfully exclaimed, ‘ Thank God! the 
fire is extinguished the third door from my house.’ 
This news occasioned great commotion through 
the whole city, and particularly among the 
company in which he was. It was announced to 
the Governor the same evening. On the Sunday 
morning Swedenborg was sent for by the Gov- 
ernor, who questioned him concerning the dis- 
aster. Swedenborg described the fire precisely, 
how it had begun, in what manner it had ceased, 
and how long it had continued. On the same 
day the news was spread through the city, and, 
as the Governor had thought it worthy of atten- 
tion, the consternation was considerably in- 
creased ; because many were in trouble on 
account of their friends and property, which 
might have been involved in the disaster. 

“On the Monday evening a messenger arrived 
at Gottenburg, who was dispatched during the 
time of the fire. In the letters brought by him, 


the fire was described precisely in the manner 
stated by Swedenborg. On the Tuesday morn- 
ing. the royal courier arrived at the Governor’s 
with the melancholy intelligence of the fire, of 
the loss which it had occasioned, and of the 
houses it had damaged and ruined, not in the 
least differing from that which Swedenborg had 
given immediately after it Whd ceased, for the 
fire was extinguished at eight o'clock. 

“What can be brought forward against the 
authenticity of this occurrence? My friend, who 
wrote this to me, has not only examined the cir- 
cumstances of this extraordinary case at Stock- 
holm, but also about two months ago. at Gotten- 
burg. where he was acquainted with the most 
respectable houses, and where he could obtain 
the most authentic and complete information ; 
as the greatest part of the inhabitants who are 
still alive were witnesses to the memorable oc- 
currence.” 
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On Ethnologn. 
True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 








THE GIPSIES. 


ExceptinG the Jews, no people have ever shown 
such tenacity of race as the gipsies. A Hindoo 
tribe of Aryan race originally, perhaps of nomad- 
ic and plundering habits in their provinces on the 
Indus, and forced out into Europe and Asia in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, they have 
encamped or settled in almost every country of 
Europe, without scarcely ever changing the pure 
current of their Hindoo blood. Whether in the 
mountain villages of Norway, or on the pusztas 
of Hungary, or in rural England, or among the 
wild mountains of Spain; whether under the 
burning heat of Africa, or on the plateaus of 
Asia, in Egypt, Persia, or India, the gipsy is 
substantially the same; with a similar physique, 
with the same language, only dialectically differ- 
ent, and with the ineradicable habits of the plun- 
dering nomad in him. Sometimes enslaved, al- 
ways scorned, the victim of legislation through 
more than 300 years, driven from country to 
country, incessantly urged by the influences of 
civilization and by the ministers of religion— 
yet always, in all countries and for four centu- 
ries, the same—a vagrant, a jockey, a cheat, and 
a heathen and stranger to each people and coun- 
try. The civilization, the science, and the Chris- 
tianity of modern times have done almost noth- 
ing for him. A few exceptions to this general 
character of the race are found in Russia, where 
individual gipsies have become wealthy ; but in 
most countries they seldom engage in any pursuit 
of mechanics or agriculture. The only mechan- 
ical branch in which they are ever proficient is 
the smith’s ; andin Persia they have become cele- 
brated as workers in gold and silver. While 
other races become absorbed in the powerful 
races, or mingle in endless variety with the peo- 
ples in contact with them, or die out and pass 
away, this Indian tribe keeps itself unmingled 
and preserves its savage vitality. Such a tenac- 
ity, both of race and of barbarian habits, seems 
hardly characteristic of the Aryan fgmily, and 
would remind one more of the peculiar traits of 
the Semites. In many countries they have been 
supposed to be Egyptians, and their name in 
English, French, Spanish, and Hungarian points 
to this belief. Most other nations have given 
them a name in some way connected with that of 
a Hindoo robber-tribe on the Indus, from which 
they are supposed to be descended—“ Tschin- 
gani.” 

eh oe 


Correct rour Errors.—People say they shell 
peas, when they unsbell them; that they husk 
corn when they unbusk it ; that they dust the fur- 
nitnre when they undust it, or take the dust from 
it; that they skin a calf when they unskin it; and 
that they scale fishes when they unscale them, 
I have heard many men say that they were going 
to weed their gardens, when I thought their gar- 
dens were weedy enough already. 











WOMAN AND CHILD OF ESPIRITU SANTO. 


one. The king has two courts, masculine 
and feminine, and the high officers in both 
courts correspond in name and dignity. . . . 
The fighting women are not de facto marri- 
ed to the king, but it may take place at his 
discretion. The amazons affect male attire, 
especially when in uniform. There is noth- 
ing savage or terrible in their appearance. 
When young, they are compelled to dance, 
to take violent exercise, which renders them 
somewhat lean.” As they advance in years 
they become fat. 


Mierations oF Man.—In opposition to the 
} common opinion that extensive migrations 
took place in primitive times, Mr. J. Craw- 
ford maintained, before the British Associa- 
tion, that “to nndertake migrations even on 
avery moderate scale, a people must have 
made a considerable advance in civilization. 
They must have learned to produce some 
kind of food capable of being stored, to 
serve them on a long journey, and must have 
attained some skill in fabricating and using 





PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


On the 26th of April, 1606, Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, a Portuguese navigator in the service 
of Spain, discovered land which he took to be a 
continent, and to which he gave the name of 
Tierra Austral del Espiritu Santo. 

“ Bougainville and Cook, who arrived here a 
century and a half afterward, thought themselves 
justified, by acquiring the certitude that it was a 
group of islands and not a continent, in christen- 
ing them anew—Bougainville naming them les 
Grandes Cyclades, and Cook the New Hebrides. 

“ Quiros has left an admirable picture of this 
fertile and delightful spot. ‘The rivers Jordan 
and Salvador,’ he says, ‘ give no small beauty to 
their shores, for they are full of odoriferous flow- 
ers and plants. Pleasant and agreeable groves 
front the sea in every part: we mounted to the 
tops of mountains and perceived fertile valleys 
and rivers winding among green meadows. 
The whole is a country which, without doubt, 
has the advantage over those of America, and the 
best of the European will be well if it is equal. 
It is plenteous of various and delicions fruits, 
potatoes, yams, plantains, oranges, limes, sweet 
basil, nutmegs, and ebony, all of which, without 
the help of sickle, plow, or other artifice, it 
yields in every season. There are also cattle, 
birds of many kinds and of charming notes, 
honey-bees, parrots, doves, and partridges. The 
houses wherein the Indians live are thatched and 
low, and they of a black complexion. There are 
earthquakes—sign of a mainland.’ The Spaniards 
found it impossible to make peace with the na- 
tives, and the few days which they spent there 
were passed in wrangling and bloodshed.” 


<<  o 


_ Woman tn Danomey.—Captain Burton. in a pa- 
per on Dahomey, read before the British Associa- 
tion, says: 

“There are two ethnological particulars in 
Dahomey which require notice—the corporeal 
duality of the king, and the precedence of women 





over men. The monarch is double, two kings in 


weapons of offense and defense. The earliest 
authentic records of emigrating are those of the 
Greeks, and were all by sea, requiring a provision 
of sea-stock, ships, and some nautical experience. 
There is no example of a people, considerable in 
number and tolerably civilized, wholly and vol- 
untarily abandoning the country of their fathers, 
or even of a whole people being driven to do so 
by a conqueror. The early migrations of the 
Malays bear a tolerably close resemblance to 
those of the Greeks ; but when these migrations 
were undertaken, the Malays had acquired a cer- 
tain measure of civilization.” 

Ovr AnTiquitres.—A number of interesting In- 
dian relics have recently been brought to light 
by excavations in Dorchester, Mass., near Mount 
Pleasant. Dr. Hebbard pronounces them Indian 
skeletons, as the formation of the skulls indicate 
great firmness and destructiveness, and many of 
the bones give unmistakable evidence of large 
frames and great strength. Several beads, knives, 
pine-tree shillings, an arrow, and other rare rel- 
ics, were among the remains, which will no donbt 
be inspected with avidity.—Christian Advocate. 


Disease IN THE Wurtes anv Biacks. — In the 
various departments of the South are a number of 
regiments of colored troops, and it is stated by 
Dr. Gross, in the American Medical Times, that it 
is a well-ascertained fact that they are more liable 
to disease, and that the mortality is greater than 
among the white regiments. They rarely ever 
recover from a severe wound, and when attacked 
by disease they seem to care but little for life, 
and die in spite of all remedies and attention. 
These facts are particularly true of the North 
Carolina and South Carolina colored soldiers, the 
sick reports of which are fifty per cent. larger 
than those of the white troops ; and I find, on re- 
ferring to my notes, that there were, during the 
months of November and December, thirty-eight 
deaths from disease in thirteen regiments, three 
of which were colored. The latter lost seventeen 


men of the thirty-eight. The colored troops re- 
cruited in the Northern States do not suffer to the 





same degree. 
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Phusiology. 


ARRAN 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the buman body 
should guide us In all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —-Ondan ia. 





COLD FEET—HOT HEAD, 
AND HOW TO REGULATE THEM. 


Action is life ; inaction is death. Life, in the 
human body, is warm. Deathis cold. Vigorous 
bodily action causes the blood to circulate 
throughout every part of the body. The want 
of action causes it, so to speak, to stand still. 
The blood goes most freely to those parts of the 
body or brain most exercised. If we swing the 
sledge-hammer, like the blacksmith, or climb the 
ropes like the sailor, we get large and strong 
arms and hands. If we row a boat or swing the 
scythe, it is the same. But if we use the brain 
chiefly to the exclusion of the muscles, we may 
have more active minds but weaker bodies. The 
better condition in which the entire being—body 
and brain—is symmetrically developed, requires 
the harmonious exercise of all the parts, in which 





case there will be a happy equilibrium, with no 


no deficiency—no hot headache, no 
cold feet. Headache is usually caused by a 
pressure of blood on the brain; cold feet by a 
limited circulation of blood in those extremitjes. 

There is an old adage which says: “ Keep 
the feet warm and the head cool,” which was, no 
doubt, intended to counteract a tendency the 
other way. Certain it is that those who suffer 
with hot heads usually have cold feet. 

One cause of cold feet is, wearing tight gar- 
ters, which interrupt the free circulation of the 
blood. Another is, the wearing of tight stock- 
ings and tight shoes. Still another cause is, 
using the lower limbs so little that there is not 
enough blood in circulation in those parts to keep 
them warm. 

How To Keer tue Feet Warm.—lIst. Wear loose 
stockings, fastened to the drawers with buttons 
and loops—not with strings or garters. Wear 
easy, well-fitting leather shoes—such as are made 
on the Plumer Last, with soles not too thick nor 
too thin—such as will turn water and keep the 
feet dry. 

2d. Should this not suffice, take a brisk walk, 
a dance, or a trot—all in your own room, if you 
must, or swing the feet, one at a time, backward 
and forward, hard as you can for five or ten min- 
ues, and you will soon pump the warm blood 
into them. 

3d. On retiring at night, take the feet in hand 
one at a time, and give them a thorough rubbing, 
wringing, and squeezing. Continue this till they 
ery enough, when you may go to bed with warm 
feet. Repeat this exercise after washing all over 
in cold water, before dressing in the morning, 
adding a vigorous spatting of the feet with the 
naked hand. 

4th. Never retire with cold feet. Manage 
somehow to get them warm. If too ill to go 
through the exercises, as abovo, fill a quart bot- 
tle with warm or hot water, and place it at the 
feet in the bed. Better do this than lie awake 
and suffer, for there will be no sleeping till the 
feet get warm. 


excess, 


5th. Keep away from the fire, the furnace, and 
the stove as much as possible, and obtain the ne- 
cessary warmth by proper clothing and the ne- 
cessary exercise. This will draw the blood from 
the brain, send it to the lower limbs, keep your 
feet warm, and, in most cases, prevent the head- 
ache. 

6th. Bathing. We consider it not only essen- 
tial to health, but-a real luxury, to take a daily 
bath. Not a shower, a douche, a plunge, nor a 
souse, but simply a quick and gentle hand-bath ; 
and a pint of soft cold water, in a dish or a basin, 
is enough—the face, neck, arms, shoulders, and 
chest first. Then wipe dry with a soft towel. 
Then wash the body and the lower limbs—simply 
wetting the skin is enough. Take another towel 
and wipe dry; then serve the feet in the same 
way. After this, with the hand, rub the entire 
surface briskly till the skin comes to a glow. 
The entire process should not exceed five minutes. 
Then dress, and you are ready for a short walk, 
or for breakfast. The gymnastic exercises 
which this practice gives is equivalent to so 
much hard though pleasant work ; and when ac- 
customed to it, no one would willingly forego 
the luxury. Timid and tender persons will shrink 
from the thought of touching cold water—but 


| they will sit all day over a hot stove, shivering 


and suffering for the want of this very thing. A 
little resolution to start would give them courage 
to go through. It would also prepare them for 


| other duties, and fortify them against “taking 


cold” when they go out, and of resisting disease 
when attending in the sick-room. 

Headache is sometimes caused by over-eating, 
produciog a foul stomach, impairing digestion, 
and clogging up the system. The remedy for this 
is abstinence and a Turkish bath; or let “ Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman” prescribe a 
period of rest for both body and brain. 

In conclusion, keep the bowels open and free 
hy proper diet, the skin clean and the pores open 
by proper bathing. the feet warm by being prop- 
erly clad, by exercise, and the free circulation of 
blood ; and the head cool, free from aches and 
pains, by keeping other parts in action and in 
health. 

ee 


BAD SMELLS, 
HOW TO PREVENT THEM. 


Dirty persons—-those who never wash—always 
smell badly. Some can be “ smelled” a mile off, 


| or less; itis a misfortune and a source of very 
| great annoyance to the refined and sensitive. It 
| may in a measure be “born” with some; with 


| cleanliness. 


others it is the result of a neglect of personal 
There is a peculiar odor emanating 
from the feet which is always the result of un- 
cleanliness, which daily washings would entirely 
remove. 

A specific odor escapes every one, and is pecu- 
liar to individuals; the dog knows it, and by it 
follows his master through any crowd of human 
beings, and never makes a mistake. A man’s 


| organ of smell is not thus acutely developed ; 





still there are persons whose peculiar penetrating 
odor is readily recognized. This does not come 
from the “*sweat’’ of the person, as no snch odor 
issues from the hands, but from the arm-pits and 
other parts kept covered by the clothing, so that 
the air can not penetrate ; nor is the application 
of soap and water too frequently applied. When 
the sweat remains in contact with the skin, it 
undergoes a chemical change, and it is this which 


disengages the peculiarly disagreeable odor, as to. 


the feet particularly ; thus the chemical formation 
is a kind of fetid fat, which is absorbed into the 
pores of the leather, and there it is detained with 
fresh additions daily, for weeks and months, with 
increasing rancidity, as the smell of any old boot 
or shoe will demonstrate. 

Some persons wear stockings without change 
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from the time they are first put on till worn out. 
Very many do not wash their feet oftener than 
once a month ; only a few as often as once a week, 
and still less daily. The feet ought to be washed 
every morning before dressing, and no stocking, 
boot, or shoe should be put on a second time till 
it has a thorough ventilating, at least by those 
who have an ambition to be and feel as sweet 
and clean as a dew-drop on the rose of summer. 
“ Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 


ee ee 
HEALTH CONVENTION. 


YeEsTERDAY morning, the Health Convention 
opened its proceedings at Hope Chapel, New 
York, this being the fourth session of the World’s 
Health Association. The morning was devoted to 


the organization of the Convention, with Prof. R. 
T. Trall in the chair; and addresses were delivered 
by the Professor, and by Mrs. Harmond, of Illinois. 

A lecture by Mr. 8. R. Wells, of the firm of 
Fowler & Wells, was in the order of the evening 
exercises, and though the night was stormy, a very 
fair audience was in attendance to hear him. 
After a few introductory remarks by the Presi- 
dent, upon the objects of the Convention, and 
some excellent music, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal, by Prof. Jas. G. Clark, the lecturer, 

Mr. WELLs, was introduced, and mentioned, 
prefatorily, the gradual but increasing growth of 
the hydropathic treatment. “A sound mind ina 
sound body,” said he, is the true motto. It is 
impossible to have a sound mind in an unsound 
body, and the idea that some people entertain, as 
Hannah More is reported to have done, that we 
are in a better spiritual condition when somewhat 
broken down by disease, is necessarily fallacious. 
The speaker was of the opinion that a sound mind 
and a sound body would enable the former to 
operate with greater vigor and freedom than under 
other circumstances. Inasmuch as mind is supe- 
rior to matter, he claimed that mind precedes and 
gives shape to the physical organization. The 
mother is mind for the unborn child ; she is also 
mind for the child for a series of years; and as is 
the mind of the mother, so will be the mind, dis- 
position, and phrenological organization of the 
child. If she is timid and anxious, or glad and 
encouraged, so will be the child. The mind is form- 
ed before ; and the body is formed by the mind. 
The shape of the brain is also formed by the mind. 
Thus, when we employ our faculties in any par- 
ticular exercise, as that of music, or mechanism, 
we become expert, and the faculties most employ- 
ed are developed by the exercise in which they 
are disciplined. It does not follow that because 
a person is born with certain developments or 
mental inclinations that they must control his fu- 
ture life. A man is a thief because he encourages 
this spirit. He yields to the evil inclination, and 
perverts hiPfaculties. We are not fated, except 
as to where and under what circumstances we may 
be born. We are at liberty to exercise our facul- 
ties as we please, and are accountable only for 
the right use of those we possess. It is possible 
for those who are fairly organized to better their 
condition as they proceed through life. The ef- 
fects of the mind on the body are perfectly estab- 
lished, as is evidenced by the frequent instances 
on record of the power exerted by the imagina- 
tion, sometimes to the extent of causing death. 
The lecturer said that the best way to acquire a 
perfect control over ourselves was through the 
moral faculties and an abiding faith in Provi- 
dence; and then discussed the effects exerted 
upon the mental and physical man by his habits 
of life, his occupation or vocation, and thought 
that if the Southern people had never drank 
whisky or used tobacco, there never would have 
been a rebellion. Mr. Wells illustrated his 
discourse as he proceeded, and concluded by still 
further developing his doctrine of the influence 
of the mind over the body in the preservation of 
health. He was listened to with marked atten- 
tion throughout.—N. Y. Tribune, 16th Nov. 
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THE WOLF-MAN OF SEETAPORE. 


[Tue following communications will tell their 
own story. Our thanks are due to Rev. Mr. Hicks 
and Dr. Dixon for the privilege of publishing the 
interesting and truly wonderful account of the 
wolf-man here presented. The narrative forms 
an appropriate sequel to our paper on “ Wild 
Men and Beast Children,” published in the PuRE- 
NOLOGICAL JourNAL for January, 1864.] 

My Dear Mr. WELLts :—I send you the descrip- 
tion of the Wolf-Man of Seetapore, just as receiv- 
ed from my brother-in-law the Rev. W. W. Hicks. 
Ihave added nothing to it, simply because I have 
nothing to say ; the fact is well known that the 
fiercest animals have shown the strongest affection 
for the young of other creatures they have seiz- 
ed and carried to their young as prey ; such in- 
stances are constantly occurring. How this crea- 
tare escaped destruction by the animals for so 
many years in the jungles of India is remarkable. 
Mr. Hicks was late a missionary to India, and his 
veracity as to the facts admits of no question. 
The man seems a second edition of Casper Hauser. 
Very truly yours, Epwarp H. Drxon, M.D. 

My Dear Docror:—I have not forgotten our 
many conversations upon the strange freaks and 
fancies of mother nature; and especially con- 
cerning the unaccountable sympathy which has 
been known to flow from the savage brute toward 
the helpless human in his power. 

You gentlemen, who have spent so many years 
in the study and teaching of Physiology and the 
laws of life, have inconceivable advantages over 
such poor plodders as myself, who may only con- 
jecture what might be, from what we see. But, I 
think, you rather gave up looking for an explana- 
tion of certain anomalies that came to our minds 
during our several conversations. I hope you 
will gratify some of us by publishing many of 
those views you were kind enough to give us in 
conversation, upon some of these unsettled ques- 
tions 

As Iam under promise to furnish you with a 
written description of the Wolf-Man of Seetapore, 
I hasten to redeem it. 


DESCRIPTION. 


It was while we were sojourning in the prov- 
ince of Oudh—India—in a place called Seetapore, 
that there swaggered up to the bungalow, one 
day, a Hindoo with very strange features and 
awkward manners. 

His jaws and hands were both in motion, and 
he evidently desired a favor. I went out to him 
and tried, but could get nothing from him but 
wild guttural sounds and frightful gestures and 
grimaces. He was not dumb, but no man could 
interpret his language. It was not human lan- 
guage—it evidently belonged to the lower order 
of beings. He was a pitiable object to behold. 

In height, about five feet. 

Head, compressed, or suppressed at the top, and 
quite round. Hair growing within two inches of 
the brow. 

Ears, large, and looking as though they had 
been stretched. 

Eyes, black—very large, with a disposition to 
turn up, and could roll in all directions without 





giving pain, and were evidently very keen-sighted. 
They were very healthy-looking, and when in a fit 
of anger glowed and flashed like a very demon’s. 

Face and whole countenance small and chubby. 
Under jaw, broad and round, being very strong. 

Teeth, large and quite even and regular, resem- 
bling the front teeth of a horse. The upper set 
were very much worn, especially the front few, 
displaying when the mouth was closed a round 
aperture or entrance, indicating that he had tugged 
for his life long after infancy. 

Thorax, very largely developed, with prominent 
collar bone, and strong. 

Hips, thrown back in a very unsightly manner, 
which prevented him from walking very erect. 
They were very large also, and as he wore noth- 
ing but a slight cloth about his loins, plainly 
proved to every one that he had never learned to 
walk upon his feet. 

Legs, were bowed from the hip-joint to the 
ankle. 

Gait, too awkward for description. All could 
see that it required the exercise of both will and 
muscle to walk erect. 

Feet, not very large, but most singularly shaped. 
The toes were naturally formed, but were turned 
far outward, the outer part of the great toe being 
very hard and rough. 

Hands, also presented a similar appearance, the 
fingers reminding you of claws. 

I frequently succeeded in getting him to run on 
all-fours, and he could distance me in the shortest 
time. He seemed to have a good memory, and 
was grateful for kindness. He evidently knew 
that a wolf had raised him, and delighted to show 
by strange actions their mode of life. He would 
show his teeth like a wolf, growl like a wolf, and 
put the wolf into his face and eyes, and dash off 
on all-fours, quite elated with his performances. 
When required, he would show us, by signs, how 
he used to be treated. Seizing himself with one 
hand by the throat he would lustily box his ears 
with the otber, until his howls would make you 
tremble and fancy a wolf was at your heels. 
There was no mistaking the animal training of the 
poor fellow. He would pick his food out of the 
dust and eat it without a sign of human taste. In 
short, he could act like a wolf, howl like a wolf, 
run like a wolf, eat like a wolf, and looked like a 
wolf. He shunned society, and feared a white 
face. He was not crazy. 

HISTORY. 

He was carried away from one of the villages 
near Seetapore, by a wolf, when an infant. Chase 
was given, but without success. Years passed by, 
and the occurrence died out of the minds of the 
people, for such a thing was not new ; wolves are 
constantly carrying off children ; watches are kept 
to prevent these incursions. He was rescned by 
one of H. B. Majesty’s officers under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

This gentleman—whose name I did not learn— 
was out in the jungle hunting, and started a pack 
of wolves. Being well mounted, he gave chase. 
This human wolf attracted his attention, and after 
much strategy and rapid riding, he succeeded in 
cutting off the retreat and escape of the nonde- 
script animal; seeing himself confronted by a 
man, he prostrated himself before him, and with 
difficulty was driven by threats to the settlement, 





He was shortly afterward claimed by friends who 
had supposed him long since dead ; he has now, 
if living, been several years in Seetapore. These 
are the main facts, as related to me by natives 
who claimed to be conversant with the whole af- 
fair, and some of them were the friends of the 
rescued man. He also communicated to me, by 
signs, the whole story wonderfully embellished 
by his actions. His excitement knew no bounds 
when he entered into a description of the chase 
between himself and the officer. Running and 
leaping, growling, and gnashing his teeth, he 
would show how he defended himself ; and then, 
suddenly coming up to me as the supposed officer, 
he would throw up his hands and sink to the 
ground in token of submission. During all this 
his face would undergo strange twitchings and his 
body gyrate in a manner painful to behold. He 
was the most eloquent beast I ever saw. 

I think I could have brought him to this ‘coun- 
try with me, for he was easily attached by kind- 
ness, and feeding from the hand. He would prove 
a curiosity and a wonderful study to all profes- 
sional men. 


You may make any use you please with this 
story. It is not written for the press, but for you. 
I simply give you the facts that you may put 
them into a presentable shape for the public, with 
your own views upon the affair. 

The whole story might make a rich counterpart 
to the nursery story of the ‘‘ Red Riding Hood,” 
giving the wolf the benefit of a better and more 
lovable nature than appears there. I am, dear 
Doctor, yours truly, W. W. Hicks. 


re 
TRUE PROSPERITY. 


You talk of the prosperity of your city. I know 
but one true prosperity. Does the human soul 
grow and prosper here? Do not point me to your 
thronged streets. I ask, who throng them? Is 
it a low-minded, self-seeking, gold-worshiping, 
man-despising crowd which I see rushing through 
them? Do I meet in them under the female form 
the gaily-decked prostitute, or the idle, wasteful, 
aimless woman of fashion? Do I meet the young 
man, showing off his pretty person as the perfec- 
tion of nature’s works, wasting his golden hours 
in dissipation and sloth, and bearing in his coun- 
tenance the gaze of the profligate? Do I meeta 
grasping multitude, seeking to thrive by conceal- 
ments and fraud? An anxious multitude, driven 
by fear of want to doubtful means of gain? An 
unfeeling multitude, caring nothing for others, if 
they may themselves prosper and enjoy? In the 
neighborhood of your comfortable and splendid 
dwellings are there abodes of squalid misery or 
reckless crime, of bestial intemperance or half- 
famished children, of profaneness, dissoluteness, 
or temptations for thoughtless youth? And are 
these multiplying with your prosperity and out- 
stripping and neutralizing the influences of truth 
and virtue? Then your prosperity is a vain show. 
Its true use is to make a better people. The glory 
and happiness of a city consist not in the num- 
ber, but the character of its population. Of all 
the fine arts in a city, the graudest is the art of 
forming noble specimens of humanity The cost- 
liest productions of our manufacturers are cheap 
compared with a wise and good human being. A 
city which should practically adopt the principle 
that a man is worth more than wealth or show, 
would place itself at the head of the cities. A 
city in which men should be trained worthy of 
the name would become the metropolis of the 





earth.—Dr. Channing. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul ts form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 
GREAT WARRIORS OF THE WORLD. 


We have here grouped together portraits of the 
most noted military men of various nations and 
of all ages. These are typical personages—men 
who truly represent their class—and it hardly 
needed the emblematic sword to indicate the 
warrior in any one of them. They bear about 
with them, on their faces, the signs of their pro- 
feesion and their rank. The traits of character 
which they all possessed in common, and without 
which they would not have been great warriors, 
are deeply and clearly impressed upon their 
features. Here we behold the signs of sound 
health, and that ample physical vigor which muat 
lie at the foundation of true greatness in every 
department of human effort ; the tireless energy 
which no obstacles can withstand ; the ceaseless 
activity which is never behind time in striking a 
blow ; the steady coolness and presence of mind 
which is prepared for every emergency ; and the 
indomitable “ pluck” which shrinks from no 
danger and can face unmoved the cannon’s mouth. 
These qualities made them good fighters. To be 
also the great commanders—the able and success- 
ful generals—which they were, they needed large, 
well-proportioned brains, and their magnificent 
heads show that they were none of them lacking 
in mental endowment. 

Looking at the above faces somewhat in detail, 
we shall observe the following characteristics as 
common to them all: 








1. Broapness or Heap just above and backward 
from the ears. This indicates a large develop- 
ment of Combativeness and Destructiveness, which 
giv+ the courage and energy essential to the 
warrior. Alimentiveness, Secretiveness, and the 
apvimal propensities generally are also largely 
developed. 

2. Srroxe Jaws.— Corresponding with the 
broad base of the brain we observe in all of them 
massive jaws and a large and prominent chin, 
indications of a powerful osseous system, a strong 
circulation, and a large cerebellum. Observe 
these signs in Cesar, Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Scott particularly. 

3. A Wipe, kaTHerR STRAIGHT, AND VERY FIRM 
Movrs, indicative of the masculine executiveness 
and energy which has its seat in Destructiveness, 
and allies man to the carnivora. 

4. Prominent TemPies are physiologically the 
necessary accompaniments of large jaws, and are 
observable in all these portraits. 

5. A Larce Nose.—The nose is strong and 
prominent in all great warriors, and generally 
either Roman or Jewish in form. Observe this 
feature particularly in Caesar, Charles XIL, 
Wellington, and Scott. 

6. Lowertnc Eyesrows.—A certain drawing 
down of the ~yebrows, especially at the inner 
corners next the nose, and one or more horizontal 
lines across the nose at the root, may be observed 
in correct portraits of all great commanders and 
other persons habituated to the exercise of au- 
thority. The first-named trait is noticeable in 
most of these faces, but the last has been disre- 
garded by the artist in our designs. 

7. Aw IvteLLectuaL Foreseap.—The executive 
abilities indicated in the base of the brain and the 
facial signs we have noted, were directed, in all 





~~ 


these men, by the strong, clear intellect, the signs 
of which are so evident to the phrenologist in the 
well-developed if not massive foreheads of all 
these men. Look at the heads of Cromwell, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon! What an 
expanse of forehead! What a reach of mind! 
What planning talent! Can we wonder that these 
men were conquerors in many grand campaigns ?* 


ee 


ARE WE DETERIORATING? 


Ture is a tendency perbaps in city life to di- 
minish the size of the human form (increasing, 
however, the fineness of fiber and improving the 
quality), but there is no foundation for the very 
common belief that man has deteriorated from 
earlier ages. The Scottish Guardian says: 


It is a very common opinion that in the early 
ages of the world men in general possessed supe- 
rior physical proportions, and were of a greater 
size than they are at present, and this notion of 
diminished stature and strength seems to have 
been jnst as prevalent in ancient times as at the 
present. Pliny observes of the human height, 
that “the whole race of mankind is daily becom- 
ing smaller,”—an alarming prospect if it had been 
true. Homer more than once makes a very dis- 
paraging comparison between his own degenerat- 
ed cotemporaries and the heroes of the Trojan 
war. But all the facts of the circumstances which 
can be brought forward on this subject tend to 
convince us that the human form has not degene- 
rated, and that men of the present age are of the 
the same stature as in the beginning of the world. 
In the first place, though we read both in sacred 
and profane history of giants, yet they were, at 
the time when they lived, esteemed as wonders, 
and far above the ordinary proportions of man- 
kind. All the remains of the human body (as 
bones, and particularly the teeth) which have 
been fuund unchanged in the most ancient urns 
and burial-places demonstrate this point clearly. 
The oldest coffin is in the great pyramid of Egypt, 
and Mr. Greaves observes that this sarcophagus 
hardly exceeds the size of our ordinary coffins, 
being scarcely six feet and a half long. From 
looking also at the height of mummies which have 
been brought to this country, we must conclude 
that those who inhabited Egypt two or three thou- 
sand years ago were not superior in size to the 
present inhabitants of that country. Lastly, all 
the facts which we can collect from ancient works 
of art, from armor, as helmets and breastplates, 
or from buildings designed for the abode and ac- 
commodation of men, concur in strengthening 
the proofs against any decay in nature. That man 
is not degenerated in stature in consequence of 
the effects of civilization is clear, because the in- 
habitants of savage countries, as the natives of 
America, Africa, Australia, or the South Sea Is- 
lands, do not exceed us in size. 


—_——» -+ o 


Patience.—Nothing teaches patience like a gar- 
den. You may go around and watch the opening 
bud from day to day, but it takes its own time, 
and you can not urge it on faster than it will. 


Hasit.—That tree which you see yonder, when 
very young was bent down to the earth and im- 
bedded there ; but shot up again, and now you 
see it is forever deformed. The sun may shine, 
the rain and dew may fall, but the tree will never 
be straight. So it is with bad habits, when once 
fixed—they are hard things to root out. 





* Biographical notices will be given of each, in connec- 
tion with their characters, in our forthcoming work on 
Physiognomy, of which the above is but one of many 
similar illustrations, 
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CONTRASTS. 





Taat there are marked differences in the physi- 
ognomies of different persons is self-evident ; and 
yet all human beings are somewhat alike. Each— 
white, black, and red—has precisely the same 
number of organs of body and brain. The dif- 
ference is in quality, in size, and in degree of de- 
velopment. The Creator bestowed the same num- 
ber of organs and faculties on Miss Fury that he 





Parrnozss ALEXANDRA. 
did on Miss Nightingale. Nor has the beautiful 
Princess Alexandra any more bones, muscles, or 
nerves than the plain, good-natured, uncultured 
Miss Muggins. Each one sees with two eyes, 
hears with two ears, and walks on two feet. 
Each has appetite, and lives on the food she eats. 
Each has affections ; love for the young, love of 
home, love of friends, and—if properly married— 





Frorenor NIGHTINGALB, 


they would, no doubt, have love for their hus- 


bands. The points for the physiologist, pbren- 
ologist, and physiognomist to decide is the 
natural disposition of each, and wherein they 
differ. He observes the temperaments ; the forms 
of body ; learns what parts of body and brain 
predominate ; judges of the degree of cultare 
each has received, compares the quality of one 
with that of the other, and draws the lines of 
demarkation. Both are loving; both are kindly ; 


both are cautious. One is bright, intellectual, 
and spiritual, the other is opaque, dull, sensual. 
Of Florence and Fury it may easily be seen that 
one is developed in the upper story, the other in 
the basement. And one would be governed by 
high moral principles, the other by the lower or 
animal passions; one is a natural friend and 
philanthropist ; the other is at war with and an- 
tagonistic to all that oppose; one is forgiving, 
the other is vindictive; one is by sympathy at- 
tracted toward the heavenly and the good; the 





Satty Mceerns. 
other is of the earth, earthy, seeking its chief 
pleasure from things physical and animal; one 
has reasoning intellect to comprehend causes and 
relations ; the other, with simple instinct, knows 
what it sees and feels, but can not think clearly 
beyond the reach of the senses ; one is esthetical 
and refined ; the other is gross in taste, and sees 
no beauty in that which can not be eaten or used 





for the gratification of the bodily appetites or 
passions. The two are as wide apart as are the 
wild crab apple and the imperial pippin ; one is 
refined by the culture inherited from generation 
to generation, as well as by personal educa- 
tion ; the other is rude, rough, unpolished, igno- 
rant and brutish, yet human, and capable of 
all sorts of virtues and knowledge, under the 
benign influence of long and persistent social, 
intellectual, and Christian culture. 





To Correct a Bap Breata.—R.—Epsom salts 
1 drachm, tincture of colombia 2 drachms, infa- 
sion of roses 1} ounces. Mix—to he taken once 
or twice a week before breakfast.-—The papers. 


Nonsense. As well take an injection for the 
toothache. We should leave out the salts and the 
tincture, and substitute a good dentist, a little 
fine soap, soft water, and a good tooth-brush. We 
should then carefully avoid overloading the 
stomach ; eat plain and simple food; exercise 
daily in the open air; keep the pores of the skin 





open by a daily wash—a hand-bath, on rising in 
the morning ; abstain from alcoholic liquors, 
opium, tobacco, confectionery, drugs, patent med- 
icines, and substitute apples, pears, grapes, and 
other fruits, to keep the bowels open and in 
healthy action. Finally, observe carefully the 
laws of life and health, Your breath will be as 


sweet as new-mown hay if you live as you ought. 
But all the tinctures and balms of ten thousand 
flowers, will not touch bottom nor remove (ue 
stench of a filthy mouth or a disordered stomach. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —Thomeon, 





FAMILY INTERCOURSE. 


Tats is a sore subject to touch. One feels like 
treading all at once on a hundred corns. Nearly 
every family has its sore spot, its dark corner, its 
private closet, carefully locked up, and in the in- 
terior hidden from the light of day. It seems 
strange to say that most family difficulties arise 
from the ignorance of the different members of 
each other, and yet it is sadly true. Many fami- 
lies live together for years, and separate, know- 
ing less of each other’s secret feelings, motives, 
and the springs which guide action, than of others 
who have lived outside the family circle. Small 
jealousies, petty selfishness, creep in and produce 
estrangements, which frequently mar the happi- 
ness of a lifetime. 

There is little appreciation of the divine beauty 
and loving, graceful possibilities of the family re- 
lation. It is so common a fact that we lose sight 
of its wisdom, just as we forget to be thankful 
that the sun shines, or that the dew or rain falls. 
The sweet name of mother, brother, sister, falls 
upon the ear without meaning, while we are con- 
stantly associated with them, and in the habitual 
enjoyment of their kind offices; it is only long 
after, when perhaps some bright eyes have be- 
come dimmed, and the merry laughter of others 
hushed, and the weary, tired heart seeks its rest 
among strangers, that the magic of household 
names, and the deep, tender meaning of the house- 
hold relationship, are really felt. 

The great want in families is justice and reci- 
procity, and that forbearance which it is necsssary 
for mortals always to exercise toward each other. 
We willingly accept it from others, but we are not 
willing to give it in return. We establish a claim 
on some incidental circumstance, or the bare fact 
of relationship, and impose burdens and accept 
kindness without a thought of obligation on our 
part. Children make the life of their parents 
one of never-ending toil and anxiety, and often 
refuse even the poor reward of their love and 
confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection, and 
favors of all sorts from their brothers, and if ask- 
ed to make their shirts, mend their hose, or even 
hem a handkerchief in return, would have a thou- 
sand excuses, or perhaps flatly refuse the needed 
service. 


Habitual politeness is a valuable element of 
family intercourse. A coarse, rude speech is less 
excusable, addressed to a father, mother, brother, 
or sister, than if used to a stranger or a simple 
acquaintance ; and yet how common it is! Of 
course the fault of this lies with the parents. 
Precept is of little use without example. Some 
parents think it beneath their dignity to prefix a 
request, “‘ If you please,” “ Have the kindness,” 
and then wonder why their children can not be 
“mannerly” like other people. We have known 
the sons of a poor widow, who on no account 
would have permitted themselves to sit down to 
table with their mother without first arranging 
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their toilet in the best manner their circumstances 
would permit, and never suffered her, no matter 
what the temptation, to attend church or weekly 
prayer-meeting alone. This consideration ex- 
tended to the minutest acts of their daily life. 
and was a most charming thing to see. The mo- 
ther, it is hardly necessary to say, was a lady of 
birth and education, and had carefally practiced 
toward her children that respect for their feelings 
and thoughtfulness for their comfort which she 
afterward received from them. 
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HOME COURTESIES. 


Ix the family the law of pleasing ought to ex- 
tend from the highest to the lowest. You are 
bound to please your children ; and your chil- 
dren are bound to please each other ; and you 
are bound to please your servants if you expect 
them to please you. Some men are pleasant in 
the household, and nowhere else. 
They were good fathers and kind hus- 


I have known 
such men. 
bands. If you had seen them in their own house 
you would have thought that they were angels 
almost ; but if you had seen them in the street, 
or in the store, or anywhere else outside the 
house, you would have thought them almost de- 
moniac. But the opposite is apt to be the case. 
When we are among our neighbors, or among 
strangers, we hold ourselves with self-respect 
and endeavor to act with propriety ; but when 
we get home we say to ourselves, ‘* I have played 
a part long enough, and am now going to be nat- 
ural.’ So we sit down, and are ugly, and snap- 
pish, and blunt, and disagreeable. We lay aside 
those thousand little courtesies that make the 
roughest floor smooth, that make the hardest 
thing like velvet, and that make life pleasant. 
We expend all our politeness in places where it 
will be profitable—where it will bring silver or 
gold 
et oe 


MARRYING FOR SHOW. 





In the following we find displayed a volume of 
honest and wholesome good sense. ‘‘ Put a pin 
here,’’ good swains and lovers. 

‘To the question often asked of young men 
why they do not marry, we sometimes hear the 
reply, ‘ In one 
case in three, perhaps, this may be so; but, asa 
general thing, the true reply would be, 


I am not able to support a wife.’ 


‘I am 
not able to support the style in which I think my 
wife ought to live.’ In this again we see a false 
view of marriage, a looking to an appearance in 
the world, instead of a union with a loving woman 
for her own sake. 

‘*There are very few men, of industrious hab- 
its, who can not maintain a wife, if they are 
willing to live economically, and without ref- 
erence to the opinion of the world. The great 
evil is, they are not content to begin life hum- 
bly, to retire together into an obscure position, 
and together work their way in the world—he 
by industry in his calling. and she by dispensing 
with prudence the money that he earns. But 
they must stand out and attract the attention of 
others by fine houses and fine clothes.”’ 
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IN LOVE WITH TSE PARSON. 





Tue London Court Journal tells us the following 
pretty love story: ‘‘ A scene lately took place at 
the house of Colonel and Lady ——, in the north. 
The daughter, a very lovely girl, fell in love with 
the tutor, a Presbyterian clergyman, and so far 
forgot herself as to make known to him her at- 
tachment. In honor bound, and to the credit of 
the Scotch clergy be it spoken, he reasoned with 
her, and then, finding argument of no avail, 
went to her father and begged for his immediate 
dismissal. The colonel was astounded, but when 
upon inquiry the truth transpired, he was so 
struck with the young man’s deep sense of honor 
that he told him he would give him an opportu- 
nity of going to Oxford and taking orders, and 
that upon entering the English Church he would 
not only give him a living, but his daughter also. 
We understand both parties are very happy under 
so kind and sensible an arrangement.”’ 

— 

PHRENOLOGY INDORSED. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF PHRENOLOGY 

BORNE WITNESS TO IN THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRI- 

TANNICA—LATEST EDITION. 


I. Tuat the brain is the organ of the mind. 

“ This is a doctrine founded on the common sense 
of mankind, and admitted by a preponderating 
majority of philosophers and pbysivlogists.” 

II. That the brain is not a single but a congeries 
of organs, each of which performs its own pe- 
culiar functions. 


“1. It is an undisputed truth that varying men- 
tal states characterize the different stages of man’s 
development. Reasoning powers appear later 
than emotional ; a child observes much sooner 
than he reflects; fears and loves before he vene- 
rates. 

“2. But it is not only the individual man at 
various stages of his life that manifests various 
faculties. Man, when examined in the mass, as in 
families, races, or nations, presents great varieties 
of faculties, desires, sentiments, instincts.” 

After enumerating the evidences adduced by 
pbrenologists in favor of a plurality of cerebral 
organs, the writer adds: “ All these phenomena 
are of daily occurrence, and the conclusions to 
which they point have been forced upon the at- 
tention of philosophers and physiologists from 
Aristotle and Galen downward.” 

Again : * Mr. Combe is completely justified, there- 
fore, in his conclusion that the presumptions are 
all in favor of a plurality of mental faculties 
manifesting themselves by a plurality of organs.” 

Again: “One of the most distinguished living 
physiological psychologists fully admits the phre- 
nological doctrine of a plurality of faculties and 
organs, although he is by no means in favor of Phre- 
nology generally. * The phrenologists rightly re- 
gard it as probable’—Sir H. Holland remarks, ‘ or 
even as proved—that there is a certain plurality 





with the general truth of this science can long 
resist the conviction that different parts of the 
cerebrum subserve different kinds of mental ac- 
tion. Localization of function is the law of all 
organization whatever ; separateness of duty is 
universally accompanied with separateness of 
structure ; and it would be marvelous were an 
exception to exist in the cerebral hemispheres. 
Let it be granted that the cerebral hemispheres 
are the seal of the higher psychical activities ; let 
it be granted that among those higher psychical 
activities there are distinctions of kind, which 
though not definite are yet practically recogniz- 
able ; end it can not be denied without going in 
direct opposition to established physiological 
principles, that these more or less distinct kinds 
of psychical activity must be carried on in more 
or less distinct parts of the cerebral hemispheres. 
To question this is not only to ignore the truths 
of physiology as a whole, but especially those of 
the physiology of the nervous system. Either 
there is some arrangement, some organization 
in the cerebrum, or there is none. If there is no 
organization, the cerebrum is a chaotic mass of 
fibers incapable of performing any orderly action. 
If there is some organization, it must consist in 
that same physiological division of labor in which 
all organization consists ; and there is no division 
of labor, physiological or other, of which we 
have any example, or can form any conception, 
but what involves the concentration of special 
kinds of activity in special places.’ ” 


III. That the size of the brain, other things being 
equal, is the measure of its power; and that 
consequently the power of each faculty of the 
mind, other things being equal, is in accordance 
with the size or development of its peculiar 
organ. 


“No principle of Phrenology has been more 
controverted than this, yet it is one upon which 
there is a singular unanimity among all classes 
of observers, whether popular, psychological, or 
physiological. A talented modern metaphysician 
remarks in summary of the teachings of the most 
distinguished physiologists: ‘There is an indis- 
putable connection between size of brain and the 
mental energy displayed by the individual man 
oranimal. It can not be maintained that size is 
the only circumstance that determines the amount 
of mental force ; quality is as important as quan- 
tity. But just as largeness of muscle gives greater 


strength of body, as a general rule, so largeness 
of brain gives greater vigor of mental impulse.’ 
This doctrine, we repeat,” says the writer in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, “of all the best 


| physiologists is none other than the doctrine 


of parts in the total structure of the brain cor- | 


responding to, and having connection with, the 
different intellectual and moral faculties.’ ”’ 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer, one of the most profound 
thinkers of the day, remarks: ‘No physiologist 
who calmly considers the question in connection 


of all the phrenologists. Yet when commu- 
nicated by them it has usually been treated 
with derision, or if seriously controverted, most 
usually on false premises, or a false statement of 
the doctrine. But those physiologists, 
strange to say, who controvert the doctrines when 
applied by phrenologists to the hemispheres, adopt 
it themselves, when they wish to demonstrate the 
functions of other parts of the encephalon. . . . 
If size of portions of the encephalon, taken in 
correspondence with energy of psychical manifes- 
tation, indicates in lower animals the functions of* 
those portions, and proves the law of energy= 
size, hence it must be conceded to the phrenol- 
ogists that the law, within the limits and under the 
conditions laid down, is founded on both facts and 





general principles.” 
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PHRENOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 


Wuew lecturing in Scotland, not long ago, we | 
had the pleasure of attending, by invitation, the 
annual soiree of the Edinburgh Phrenological So- 
ciety, and of addressing the meeting on “ Phre- 
nology in America.” After this we gave several 
courses of lectures in Edinburgh, with the best 
acceptance to the friends of Phrenology. 

We are now reminded of our very pleasant 
visit to that ancient city by the following commu- 
nication in the Dai/y Review, sent us by Mr. J. C. 
Sarra, of Dundee: 

Eprnsurcu Purenorocicat, Assoctation.—This 
Association held its annual social meeting in the 
Bible Society’s Room, 5 St. Andrew Square, on 
Friday night—the President, Mr. James Mushet, 
in the chair On and around the platform were 
Mr. James W. Jackson; Mr. G. N. M‘Bean, Bel- | 
fast; Mr. J. C. Smith, Dandee ; Mr. James Robert- 
son, from America ; Councilor Girle ; Dr. Brodie ; 
Mr. John Ferguson; Mr. J. G. Tunny; Mr. Da- 
vid Low: Mr. Wm Laing; Mr. Reid ; Mr. Gow- | 

| 





an; Mr. Stewart, etc. After an excellent service 
of tea, 

Mr. Mushet (the chairman) briefly addressed | 
the meeting. He said that he feared the humble | 
origin of this association was not known to many, 
more particularly to phrenologists at a distance, | 
and he was afraid that it was confounded with | 
the old Edinburgh Phrenological Society, which 
embraced not a few of the most eminent mental | 
philosophers of the last half century, and the liv- | 
ing and abiding spirit of which was George, | 
Combe, whose memory would be revered by all | 
who took an interest in the philosophy of the hu- f 
man mind. The Phrenological Association, un- 
der whose auspices they were now met, had been 
in existence for nine years, and the members on 
the roll numbered nearly 100. They had the 
Phrenological Museum for their meetings, and | 
could at all times get access to a most splendid | 
collection of casts illustrative of Phrenology [of | 
which we have duplicates in our collection in 
New York.—Ep A. P. J.], and also to the use on | 
the premises of a select phrenological library. 
These advantages were secured to the society by 
the trustees of what was called the Henderson 
(of Warriston) Bequest. The association now ad- 
mitted ladies as members. [A new feature to 
them, but not new to us. Here, ladies have al- 
ways participated in all our lectures, classes, and 
society meetings.] It has been truly and beauti- 
fully said by Dr. Blair, that “ the prevailing man- 
ners of an age depend more than we are aware of, 
or are willing to allow, on the conduct of the 
women. This is one of the principal things on 
which the great machine of human society turns. 
How much it is to be regretted that women should 
ever sit down contented to polish when they are 
able to reform—-to entertain when they might in- 
stract.”” The members of the association believ- 
ed that women were as good reformers and in- 
structors as men, and they unanimously agreed 
to admit them as members. Their attendance at 
the monthly meetings was good, and they seemed 
to take great interest in the proceedings, though 
as yet they had not had an essay from any of the 
ladies. Mr. Mushet next referred to the address 
delivered by Mr. Williams, of Birmingham, late 
of Edinburgh. at the last annual soiree, and stated 
that the Henderson Trustees had promised to a 
deputation to engage a lecturer to give a course 
of lectures on Phrenology during the ensuing 
winter if a suitable person could be obtained. 
He next adverted to the fact that Mr. Stewart, 
the curator of the museum, had succeeded in ob- 
taining a cast of the head of Bryce, the Ratho 
murderer, and expressed the obligations of soci- 
ety to Mr. Stewart for the interest he had all 
along taken in its prosperity. Mr. Mushet, in 
concluding, said that his own convictions were 
that Phrenology was in strict harmony with the 
Christian religion, and in beautiful keeping with 





the precepts of the New Testament; and if stud- 
ied, would even give life and strength to assist 
them in becoming practical Christians. 


no subject more sublime or elevating than the 
science of Phrenology, no study where we could 
trace so visibly the infinite wisdom, almighty 
power, and goodness of the Deity. He believed 
Phrenology was making quiet and steady progress 
in society, but he thought there was a want of 
moral courage among many who were convinced 
of its truth. They seemed very shy to avow their 
belief in the science, and took no interest what- 
ever in its diffusion. Others, again, had taken 
advantage of all the light that Phrenology had 
shed upon the human mind, and, instead of ac- 
knowledging their obligation to it, had rather 
shown enmity, and cast od##m upon those noble 
men who had made such mentai discoveries, the 
dissemination of which would elevate human na- 
ture, and add to the amount of human happiness. 

Mr. G. M‘Bean, of Belfast, made some admira- 
ble observations on the influence exercised by 
the study of Phrenology on the mind, showing 
that it conduced to a far more correct apprecia- 
tion of character, and through this to a wider 


| charity and a more Christian-like philanthropy. 


Mr. J. W. Jackson addressed the association 
on the “Liberty of Science,” commencing with 
some remarks on the interaction between author- 


| ity and liberty both in the ecclesiastical and po- 


litical sphere, and instancing the reign of the 
Aristotelian philosophy for a thousand years in 
the middle ages as the most extraordinary exam- 
ple of authority in science upon record. This 
terminated by that revolution in thought which 
introduced induction, or the investigation of na- 
ture by experiment, and the Novum Organum 
may be defined as the charter of our intellectual 
freedom. We have yet, however, to carry this 
into new provinces of investigation. Astronomy 
is free, and even geology has vindicated its right 


| to investigate the past independently of all pre- 


conceptions, while even paleontology is now in 
the process of achieving a similar victory over 
prejudice ; but it is otherwise with man, his ori- 
gin, antiquity, and organic relationship to other 
kingdoms and classes of being are still settled by 
authority, and it is regarded by large classes, 
even of the educated portion of the community, 
as a sign of irreligion to attempt an investigation 
of these questions on the simple basis of fact. 
Man, in short, is the present battle-field where the 
advocates of the a priori and the a posteriori sys- 
tems of philosophy now carry on their unresting 
warfare, which can not fail ultimately, as in all 
similar conflicts, to terminate in favor of the men 
of fact; and it is here that we see more clearly 
the incalculable value of Phrenology, for while 
Professor Huxley in this country and Dr. Ponchet 
in France are endeavoring to confound man with 
the monkey, declaring that his superiority is not 
inherent but only educational, Phrenology steps 
in and triumphantly demonstrates that he carries 
in his organization the clear evidence of his lord- 
ship over all the subordinate provinces of crea- 
tion. By this decried and neglected science we 
are enabled to show that man, and man alone, 
rises from facts which are temporal to principles 
which are eternal, and that he is the only morally 
responsible being at present inhabiting the globe, 
and we may presume, therefore, that the day is 
not far distant when this, which may be regarded 
as pre-eminently the science of humanity, will be 
accepted even by those who from a misconcep- 
tion as to its tendencies are now among its oppo- 
nents. 

Addresses were also delivered during the eve- 
ning by Mr. Laing, Mr. Clapperton, and Mr. 
Smith, Dundee. 

Mr. Reid proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Henderson Trustees. 

The audience were entertained at intervals 
with a number of excellent songs by various la- 
dies and gentlemen, and the meeting closed with 
a hearty vote of thanks to the speakers and the 
chairman. 


Next to | 
the study of the Scriptures of truth, he knew of | 








| you in the midst of the ocean. 
| it is almost certain that you will go down ; but if 


res 
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I DON’T LIKE MY BUSINESS. 





A writer in Hunt's Magazine says: There is 
no greater fallacy in the world than that enter- | 
tained by many young men that some pursuit in | 
life can be found wholly suited to their tastes, 
whims, and fancies. This philosopher’s stone can | 
never be discovered [except by Pureno.oey], 
and every one who makes his life a search for it 
will be ruined. [Not as you know of.] Much 
truth is contained in the Irishman’s remark: “ It 
is never aisy to work hard.” Let, therefore, the 
fact be always remembered by the young, that 
no life-work can be found entirely agreeable to a 
man. [We demur at this, and claim that it is 
easy to work hard at that which we like, as 
that of teaching, preaching, planting, fishing, 
inventing, building, and in a hundred other 
things, if we be adapted to our work.] Success 
always lies at the top of a hill; if we would 
reach it, we can do so only by hard, persevering 
effort, while beset with difficulties of every kind. 
[Not so. It is a real pleasure for a light, willing 
heart to climb a hill, where hope promises to 
crown his efforts with success.] Genius counts 
nothing in the battle of life. [Indeed. How is 
it with the poet, the artist, and the inventor? In 
our view, genius counts much.] Determined, 
obstinate perseverance in one single channel is 
everything. Hence, should any one of our young 
readers be debating in his mind a change of busi- 
ness, imagining he has a genius for some other, 
let him at once dismiss the thought, as he would 
a temptation to do evil. If you think you made 
a mistake in choosing the pursuit or profession 
you did, don’t make another by leaving it. Spend 
all your energies in working for and clinging to 
it, as you would to the life-boat that sustained 
If you leave it, 


you cling to it, informing yourself about it until 
you are its master, bending your every energy to 
the work, success is certain. [In other words, if, 
by chance, you have fallen into a rut, remain in 
it; or if the pursuit be ever so disagreeable, 
stick to it, if it be killing pigs, or digging ditches, | 
selling bird seeds or tobacco pipes.] Good,hard, | 
honest effort, steadily persevered in, will make 

your love for your business or profession grow 

[providing you be well adapted to it], since no 
one should expect to reach a period when he can | 
feel that his life-work is just the one he could | 
have done best, and would have liked best. [On 
the contrary, we think ours * just the thing,” nor 
would we exchange it for any other, nor our 
knowledge of it, for mountains of gold.]_ We are 
allowed to see and feel the ronghness in our own 
pathway, but not in others; yet all have them. 
[No! Our labor, when useful and remunerative, 
becomes always pleasurable, and we can work 
almost perpetually, aud enjoy every action. It 
is only when we are in false relations that we fret, 
chafe, and worry our very lives out. In right 
relations there is no friction, but all the joints of | 
our physical and mental machinery are well lu- 
bricated and move in perfect harmony. If pa- 
rents and guardians are wise. they will avail 
themselves of the teachings of Phrenology in 
selecting the most appropriate pursuits for their 
children, and not, as now, leave it to “luck or 
chance” to decide, when two thirds of mankind 
find themselves in a state of helplessness from 
being misplaced. ] 
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Miscellaneous, 

SUPERSTITIONS. 
SIGNS, WONDERS, AND TOKENS. 


We have taken some pains to collect a few of 
the popular superstitions with which some other- 
wise very sensible people are afflicted, even in 
our country. Some of these are the veriest fan- 
cies of a wild imagination, without sense or senti- 
ment, and none are founded on scientific princi- 
ples. Such as they are, we present them to the 
reader, remarking that well balanced minds have 
higher standards by which to regulate and govern 
their actions than anything herein laid down. 
Our comments are inclosed in brackets. 

SNtEZING 


If you sneeze on Monday, it indicates danger ; 


Sn-eze on Tuesday, you will meet a strang-r; 

Sneeze on Wedneeday, you will receive a letter ; 

Sneeze on Thursday, yeu will get something vetter ; 

Sne. zing «n Frivay in¢icates sorrow ; 

Sueceze on Satarday, you will have a beau to-morrow, 

Sneeze before you eat, you will bave company before you 
sleep. 


If you sneeze before you are dressed, you will see your 
beau before you go to rest. 

We may add, pbysio- 

logically, that sneezing is the premonition of a 


[Remember that, girls! 


cold, which the wonder-loving have not probably 
discovered J 

Fis ano THe Cat.—If a cat washes her face, 
you will have company before night. If you 
dream you catch fish, it is a sign you will make a 
goud bargain, according to the size of the-fish. 

Tue Broom.—If the broom is moved witb the 
remainder of the household furniture, you will 
not be successful; but the broom must be burned 
while s‘anding in the corner, being watched, to 
prevent the house taking fire. 

Ksire axp Forx.—If you drop a fork and it 
sticks in the floor aod remains in a standing po- 
sition, it is a sign a gentleman will call; but if a 
knife, a lady will call. 

DisaPPointMent.—When putting on your shoes 
and stockings, if you complete dressing one foot 
before commencing the other, it is a sign that you 
[Dear me!) 

Deatu ww THE Fawi.y.—The breaking of a mir- 
ror by any member signifies death in the family 
[ Ergo, be very careful 


will be disappointed. 


before the year closes. 
not to break the looking-glass. } 
If the right foot itches on 
the bottom, you are going where you are wanted ; 
if the left foot, where you will not be welcome. 
[Bathe the feet on rising every morning, and they 
will not itch. 
MARRIAGE 
clover and puts it in her hair, the first young man 
she meets she will marry. If a lady dons a gen- 
tleman’s hat, it is a sign she wants akiss. If you 
swallow a chicken’s heart whole, the first young 
man who kisses you, you will marry. If one sits 
on the table, it is a sign they wish to be married. 
Fincer Natts.—If you cut your finger nails on 
Monday without either speaking or thinking of a 
red fox’s tail, you will have a present during the 
week. [Forget the tail, if you can '] 
Anotuer.—If the nails be cut on Monday morn- 


SS 


Aw Ircnixe Foor. 


-If a young lady finds a four-leaved 





[JAN., 





tne 


ing before eating, a present may be expected ; 
but if while cutting you think of a white calf’s 
tail, it will spoil the charm. [The white calf will 
be sure to intrude his ugly white tail. ] 

Or One Mino.—If two persons accidentally 
make the same remark at the same time, you must 
join little fingers and wish. Such a wish will 
come to pass and be realized. [That is, if the 
wish be sensible, and such as would necessarily 
take place. ] 

A Sporrep Horst.—When you see a spotted 
horse, you may make a wish, which will also be 
realized. [As above. For example, that you 
may get your dinner.] 

CrosstnG Haxps.—If four persons accidentally 
cross hands when shaking, some one of the com- 
pany will soon be married. [Providing they be 





lovers and already engaged. But, ladies, remem- | 
ber it must be accidental in order to have it prove | 


true.]} 


An Ircutne Ear.—If the left ear itch and burn, 


it is an indication that some one is speaking ill of 
well of you. [Undoubtedly, itch or no itch.] 
Tur Disu-CLoru.—If a dish-cloth be dropped 
when in use, it is a sign you will have company 
to dioner. [This is said to “never fail,” which 


you. If the right ear, that they are speaking | 


we presume is true, inasmuch as two persons | 
| empty glass bottle would soon feel “an aching 


make a company, and there are seldom less than 
two at a dinner-table at the same time. 


Satr.—If you spill salt, it is a sign there will | 


be a quarrel ia the family. [This sign is supposed 
to date back to the time of the “last supper,” 
when one of the Apostles—was it Judas ?--turned 
over the salt-cellar, which was a premonition of 
what was to follow.] Butif asmall portion of the 
salt thus spilled be cast into a fire, it is said to 
counteract the influence. [Be very careful not 
to spill the salt, nor anything else.] 

Tue Moon.—If you see the new moon for the 
first time through glass, or through the tree- 
tops, it indicates that you will be uofortunate ; 
but if you see it over the right shoulder, or di- 
rectly in front, that you will be lucky. [Look 
out for the moon !] 

An Ircatixc Hanp.—If the right hand itches, 
you will receive money; if the left, you will 
spend money. [There can be no doubt about 
this.] The letter R stands for receive; the letter 
L, for let go. If the right eye itches, it is a sign 
you will cry; if the left, you will laugh. R 
stands for roar, and L for laugh. [Wonderful !] 


| in the new. 


have no enjoyment that day. [The better way, 
therefore, is to take another road where they 
have no funerals. ] 

Tue Bripat Dress.—Anything but white gar- 
ments to be married in indicates bad luck for 
the bride, white being emblematic of innocence. 
(White is very pretty, but we should risk it with 
a good girl even in pink or blue.] 

“ They say that white 
Is a heavenly hue. 


Another has added, 
“ It may be so, 
But the sky is blue.” 
SINGING IN THE Mornirxc.—Another has said, 
“ If you sing before breakfast, 
You will cry before night.” 

Bap Lvucx.—If you meet, when walking, a cross- 
eyed person, it indicates bad luck. [To whom? 
The cross-eyed or the other 7} 

Tae Caarr.—Whirling an empty chair indicates 
that a whipping is in store for the transgressor. 
[Serves him right. Let him ride the broomstick 
or the tongs, if he will, but he must not whirl 
the chair.] 

Tue CrapLte.—To rock an empty cradle will 
give baby the belly-ache. [We “don’t see it,” 
but can imagine a hungry little one sucking an 


void.’’} 

Suorrinc.—Ladies, beware! When going out 
shopping, having closed the door after you, you 
discover that you have forgotten something, you 
must not turn back or open that door on any ac- 
count—it would bring you bad Inck. Let some 
one hand you the missiog article through the 
window, or bring it at another door. [First, 
“be sure you’re right” before you start, “then 
go ahead.”’) 

Tue Cat.—If you are moving from one house 
to another, rever take a cat with you, or she will 
surely bring bad luck to your new home, whereas 
she will add luck to the old house and those who 
move into it. [This supposes that puss knows all 
the rat and mice boles in the old house, but not 
Besides, you will probably find a cat 
already on the premises. ] 

Suors anv Disu-water.——Save the old shoes to 
throw after the carriage, when any of the family 


| start on a journey ; it will insure a safe return. 


Aw Ircurxe Nose.—So important is this sign | 


that it has been poetized as follows: 
“If the nose itches, 
The mouth's in danger ; 
You will shake hands with a fool, 
Or kiss a stranger.” [Dreadful !] 
Smarr, Porntep, orn Curtinc.—Present a friend 
with a knife, scissors, or needles, and they will 
cut your love or friendship. [You don’t say so! 
We'll take ours in cash, and buy our own sharp 
things. ] 
Farrtes.—Another ancient poet has said : 
“ That God who made 
Yon skies so blue, 
Could he not make 
A fairy too Y” 
A Fowerat.—-Should you, when on a pleasure 
excursion, meet a funeral procession, you will 





[We should save our old shoes, these hard times, 
and put them to other use. Leather is leather 
these days.] Never let your dish-water come to 
a boil, as every bubble brings bad luck to the 
family. [If too hot, it might burn your fingers. 
Do you see?) 

Tue Last Loox.—Never look after a friend 
who is leaving you until he is quite out of sight, 
or you may never see him or her again ; but turn 
your eyes away while he is still visible, in order 
that he or she may return. [Unless it be of one 
to whom you would say “good riddance,” in 
which case watch him to the last, or, like a bad 
penny, he will turn up again.) 

Cuaxotxe Rooms.—It is a bad sign if a sick 
person desires to be removed from one room to 
another; they are sure to die some time, if 
allowed todo so. [Think of the Libby prisoners. 
Would it endanger their lives, think you ?] 
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Bugs.—The “ death-ticking” in the wall or the 
bedstead is a solemn warning of death [to the 
bugs], and dreaded by many ; and yet the insect 
so called has a great fancy for old walls and old 
bedsteads [and tender young folks. The only 
remedy we can name for this, is to keep your beds 
and bedsteads clean.] 

Qvivertxe or THE Eyettps.—Should you ex- 
perience this sensation, it indicates that some per- 
son is stepping on the spot where you are to be 
buried. (Horrid! Call him off at once. How 
could he do such a thing! Won’t you please raise 
your chair ?] 

PLantInG IN THE Moon.—Potatoes planted in 
the new of the moon will go chiefly to tops; but 
if planted in the old of the moon, will bring large 
potatoes. Peas and cucumbers may be planted 
in the new of the moon, for their products are 
above ground. [Sensible people, however, plant 
their crops in the ground, rather than inthe 
moon. } 

Pork.—It is said if hogs be killed in the full 
moon, that the meat will swell in the pot when 
cooking ; but if killed in the old or waning of 
the moon, it will shrink. [We shall winter our 
pigs.] 

Gotna To Sea.--If you leave port on a Friday, 
bad luck will come to the ship. [So firmly be- 
lieved is this whim, that sailors absolutely refuse 
to go on that day; nor do owners attempt to 
overcome this foolish prejudice. Friday (not the 
“ good’’) is calleé hangman’s day, and criminals 
are usually sentenced to be executed on Friday.] 

A Vorace.—tfhe French, when going on a voy- 
age, to propitiate the sea gods, throw a piece of 
silver to the waves, by way of superstitious ap- 
peal to the god of fortune. [Wouldn’t our green- 
backs or postal currency do as well ?—silver be- 
ing so very scarce here, and the premium so 
high. } 

We are not here recording the superstitions of 
France, but those of our own country—yes, those 
of enlightened Americans—we who are above all 
the nations; we who take off our hats to no- 
body; we, the great, the magnificent, cherish 
such exalted ideas as these of fate! 


Tur Moon anp THE Weatuer.—Mr. Merriam, 
lately deceased, who probably watched the weath- 
er, and made more close and accurate observa- 
tions with instruments, for over thirty years, than 
any man living, declares that in all his experience 
he has never been able to perceive that the moon 
has the least influence upon the weather. And 
yet, to what multitudes is this rank heresy. How 
they run to the almanacs to see when the moon 
is “new,” when it “quarters,” and when it is 
“fall,” and predict changes in the weather at 
these points. The fact is, the moon is new, or 
quarters, or is full, once a week the year round ; 
and in our climate the weather changes often, 
about once a week, when it does not remain un- 
altered for weeks; and so, if a change in the 
weather takes place anywhere near the change in 
the moon, she is the author of the change. I 
have known educated men cling to this notion in- 
stilled into their childhood. I have known men 
who are careful not to plant, especially beans, in 
the old of the moon. And I put it to my reader, 





who, as I have no doubt, is wise and well educa- 
ted, and free from all superstition, had you not a 
“‘leetle” rather see the new moon over the right 
shoulder than over the left? Don’t you always 
think of it when you see the new moon? Can 
you tell why? It is one of those old roots which 
time and Christianity have not yet removed. So, 
many had rather see a crow fly over the right 
shoulder than over the left—a remnant of the old 
Roman notion of omens. The number and variety 
of superstitions which still linger and burrow in 
the world, like the remnant of the old Canaanites 
whom Israel “could not drive out,” is far larger 
than most suppose. My wonder is, not that there 
are 80 many roots of the old tree remaining, but 
that Christianity has done so much toward re- 
moving them. I see no time when we may expect 
them all to be removed. 


ep me 
A MERCHANT’S STORY. 


A member of a large mercantile firm recently 
gave a bit of his early experience in this wise: 

I was seventeen years old when I left the coun- 
try store I had tended for three years, and came 
to Boston in search of a place. Anxious, of 
course, to appear to the best advantage, I spent 
an unusual amount of time and solicitude upon 
my toilet, and when it was completed, I surveyed 
my reflection in the glass with no little satisfac- 
tion, glancing lastly and most approvingly upon 
a seal ring which embellished my little finger, and 
my cane, a very fine affair, which I purchased 
with direct reference to this occasion. My first 
day’s experience was not encouraging ; I traversed 
street after street—up on one side and down on 
the other—without success. I fancied, toward 
the last, the clerks all knew my business the mo- 
ment I entered the door, and they winked ill-na- 
turedly at my discomfiture as I passed out. But 
nature endowed me with a good degree of per- 
sistency, and the next day I started again. To- 
ward noon I entered a store where an elderly 
gentleman stood talking with a lady by the door. 
I waited till the visitor had left, and then stated 
my errand. “No, sir,” was the answer, given in 
a peculiarly crisp and decided manner. Possibly 
I looked the discouragement I began to feel ; for 
he added, in a kindlier tone, “ Are you good at 
taking a hint?’ “I don’t know,” answered I, 
while my face flushed painfully. ‘What I wish 
to say is this,” said he, smiling at my embarrass- 
ment ; “if I were in want of a clerk, I would not 
engage a young man who came seeking employ- 
ment with a flashy ring on his finger and swing- 
ing a fancy cane.” Fora moment, mortified van- 


ity struggled against common sense, but sense 
got the victory, and I replied—with rather a 
shaky voice, Iam afraid—“ I’m very much obliged 
to you,” and then beat a hasty retreat. As soon 
as I got out of sight I slipped the ring into my 
pocket, and walking rapidly to the Worcester 
dépst, I left the cane in charge of the baggage- 
master “ until called for.” It is there now, for 
anght I know. At any rate I never called for it. 
That afternoon I obtained a situation with the 
firm of which Iam now a partner. How much 
my unfortunate finery had injured my prospects 
the previous day I shall never know, but I never 
think of the old gentleman and his plain dealing 
without feeling, as I told him at the time, very 
much obliged to him. 





OLD PROVERBS ABOUT WOMEN. 


As the good man saith, so say we; but as the 
good woman saith, so it must be. 

(The French express the last idea more strong- 
ly—Que femme veut, Dieu le veut—(What woman 
wills, God wills).] 

A little house well filled, a little land well 
tilled, and a little wife well willed. 

All women are good—good for something or 
good for nothing. 

A virtuous woman, though ugly, is the orna- 
ment of the house. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

A man’s best fortune—or his worst—is a wife. 

An enemy to beauty is a fue to nature. 

All are good lasses; but where come the ill 
wives frae ? 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A lass that has many wooers oft fares the 
worst. 

A man must ask his wife leave to thrive, 

Fools are wise men in the affairs of women. 

Every man can tame u shrew but he that hath 
her. 

Ladies will sooner pardon want of sense than 
want of manners. 

Bare walls make gadding housewives. 

You may know a foolish woman by her finery. 

Women are wise on a sudden, fools on premedi- 
tation. 

A good wife is the workmansbip of a good hus- 
band. [And vice versa.]} 

Two women in one house, 
Two cats and one mouse, 
Two dogs and one bone, 
Never could agree as one. 

Choose a wife rather by your ear than your 
eye. 

Many blame the wife for their own thriftless 
life. 

Women laugh when they can and weep when 
they will. ° 

Beauty in women is like the flower in spring, 
but virtue is like the stars of heaven. 

Women grown bad are worse than men, be- 
cause the corruption of the best turns to the 
worst. 

Beauties without fortunes have sweethearts 
plenty, but husbands none at all. 

Far-fetched and dear-bought is good for the 
ladies. 

There is many a good wife that can’t sing and 
dance well. 


The society of ladies is a school of politeness. 

The rich widow cries with one eye and rejoices 
with the other. 

He that tells his wife news is but newly mar- 
ried. 

No woman is ugly when she is dressed. 

She that is born a beauty is half married. 

She that bas an ill husband shows it in her 
dress. 

Saith Solomon the Wise, “‘A good wife is a 
good prize.” 

She who is born handsome is born married. 

Who has a bad wife has purgatory for a neigh- 
bor. 

The cunning wife makes her husband her 
apron. 

The more women look in their glasses the less 
they look to their heuses. 

There is one good wife in the country, and 
every man thinks he hath her. 
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BASHFULNESS. 
No mental emotion is more painful than bash- 
Without feeling guilty, its subject feels 
It exists in different phases and degrees 
itself in 


fulness. 
crushed. 
in different individuals ; 
or without method, as various as the 


manifests 
methods 
temperaments and organizations of its victims 
One person writes to us: “ Why is it that I weep 
on being criticised or ridiculed, when I am not 
inclined to weep at the loss of friends?” Another, 
a gentleman, writes as follows: “I am troubled 
with a painful sense of bashfulness and timidity 
in the presence of company on being spoken to 
suddenly, especially at the table, and no matter 
whether the person be my equal or far my in- 
ferior, I blush from the cravat to the hair, almost 
a blood red, and the very recollection or con- 
sciousness that I am blushing, and that my em- 
barrassment is discovered, tends to deepen the 
blush and heighten the embarrassment. Now, to 
speak plainly, I am blessed with a good pervon, 
a good face [and his likeness sent us at our request 
proves this fact]. I have a good education; | 
occupy a good position in society, and have been 
intrusted by my friends with official position, 
and believe myself competent to fill it, and when 
I sit down to meditate I feel no cause for embar- 
rassment or bashfulness; I can converse for 
hours with persons of culture and superior ability, 
and feel no cause of complaint or shame at the 
part I am enabled to act; still, if then spoken to 
suddenly or abruptly, this terrible diffidence 
comes upon me like a spell and makes me stam- 
mer; my head seems splitting with excitement; 
my face turns red ; my heart palpitates, and I am 
no longer, for the moment, myself. Pray what 
is the cause of this, and what the remedy?” 
ITS CAUSES. 

Bashfulness originates in various constitutional 
peculiarities. The most common cause of bash- 
fulness in persons gurrounded by their equals, 
not their superiors, is a sensitive temperament, 
large Approbativeness, large Cautiousness, with 
relatively moderate Self-Esteem, and generally 
not large Combativeness; and if Secretiveness 
be small, it is more likely to be undisguised or 
conspicuously acted out. 

We believe the temperament or complexion 
most liable to bashfulness is the blonde, which is 
the condition most sensitive, susceptible, im- 
pulsive, and, so to speak, tender, and therefore 
easily acted upon. We know that such persons 
blush more readily ; if frightened, they turn pale 
more quickly, and are more likely to faint under 
the influence of pain or alarm than others. There 
is, in this temperament, an anterior cause for 
embarrassment and bashfulness. The circulation 
is more capricious, the subjects are more liable 
to inflammatory disease ; a slight cold or other 
difficulty puts them in a fever, and they work off 
nearly all their diseases through inflammatory 
forms of vital action. When such persons are 
invaded in their rights or reputation, their anger 
is quick and hot ; when circumstances are peculiar 
and exciting, the heart beats, the blood rushes to 
the brain almost to suffocation. This spasmodic 
action of the heart and all its appendages pro- 
duces mental confusion, and one can not think 


> 
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clearly, nor reason soundly, nor remember; and 
stands dumb, confounded, bewildered, and can 
hardly speak his own name, much less make a 
proper defense, if accused, or recall facts and 
ideas necessary to proper explanation. Fearful 
of these conditions in case of blame, or arraign- 
ment for fault, or negligence, or blameworthy 
transaction, persons are intensely embarrassed. 
Consciousness of innocence, or of less blame than 
is being charged, and of utter inability to explain 
and defend one’s position, is calenlated to heighten 
the embarrassment. When a person with sucha 
temperament and mental organization is suddenly 
brought into strange and superior society, a 
similar state of mind and condition of body take 
place. What is more embarrassing and inducive 
of bashfulness than to be thrust into a glittering 
room filled with people superior to one’s self in 
position, and equally cultured in the knowledge of 
what is due to the place and occasion? A sensi- 
tive, uncultured man or maiden, with rustic garb 
and rustic speech, and little knowledge respecting 
correct life, introduced at once to the presence of 
cultured ladies and gentlemen, does not know 
what to do with the hands or feet; whether to sit 
or to stand. or to hide. Is it to be wondered at 
that such a person acts like a culprit and feels 
cheap and diminutive, if not guilty? 
SOME NEVER BASHFUL. 

There are persons organized in such a manner 
as not to feel bashful and embarrassed. Though 
they may feel their inferiority in talent, in culture, 
and accomplishments, they will not feel crushed, 
or ashamed, or timid. Such persons generally 
have small Approbativeness—caring little what 
may be thought or said of them—are endowed 
with a good degree of Combativeness and De- 
structiveness, which lay the basis of courage; 
Jarge Self-Esteem and Firmness, which give con- 
sciousness of personal consequence, value, and 
power ; and though the person may know he is 
not able to adapt himself to the cnstoms and 
claims of society to which he may be introduced, 
he will still, like a nobleman of nature as he is in 
these respects, stand erect and feel that he is a 
man though not cultured, that he has personal 
value though he bas not personal accomplish- 
ments. If he has only a medium share of intel- 
lect he will stand all the easier in the presence of 
his superiors. 

A person with Cautiousness and Approbative- 
ness large and Self-Esteem and Combativeness 
small, if he have a superior intellect and fine 
talent, will be all the more conscious of a differ- 
ence between himself and those who are cultured. 
His intuitive intellect and native taste will make 
him feel his deficiency all the more intensely, and 
this tends to heighten hisembarrassment. A boor 
who can fiddle a dozen dancing airs, perhaps 
better than any of his associates, would not hesi- 
tate to show his skill in a convention of musicians, 
but let him afterward be sufficiently cultured to 
get a glance at the great field of musical attain- 
ment, and he would not dare attempt playing in 
the presence of Gottschalk. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. 
The best guarantee against bashfulness is cul- 
ture and familiarity with good society. If the 
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organization be not adapted to easy self-posses- 
sion, cultivation will have two effects; first, to 
familiarize us with what is expected and to do 
that which society claims of us ; and second, this 
very familiarity, and doing the duties incidental 
to social life, will strengthen the qualities which 
give self-possession, will increase Self-Esteem, 
will modify if it do not reduce the extreme activ- 
ity of Approbativeness, which produces bashful- 
ness in one form, shame in another form, while 
its pleasurable action produces elation and joy 
almost to infatuation. 

Those who are troubled with bashfulness should 
avoid all the physical conditions calculated to 
promote a disturbed circulation of the blood. 
They should refrain from the use of strong tea, 
coffee, wines, spices, and tobacco, articles above 
all others calculated to disturb the circulation 
and render the action of the heart irregular, thus 
throwing the blood unduly upon the brain and 
producing a choking sensation about the lungs, 
and disqualifying one for clear thinking, correct 
acting, and proper self-possession. 

AN EXAMPLE. 

We have a friend, now an old man, large, 
heavy, clumsy, who weighed one hundred and 
eighty pounds the day he was sixteen, and was 
six feet and an inch high. He was so awkward, 
to use his own statement, that he could hardly 
get irito a room where there was company without 
hitting both sides of the door, and could scarcely 
sit down without knocking over the chair, know- 
ing not what to do with his feet, his hands, nor 
himself. He chanced to have an opportunity to 
attend a dancing-school for three months, though 
they were not then at all prevalent in the vicinity 
where he resided, and he was there trained in the 
common civilities and courtesies of society ; how 
to get inte and out of a room, how to be intro- 
duced, how to receive and dismiss company. 
Thongh he is a farmer, not much used to society, 
there is to-day an easy, quiet grace, and a polish 
of manners that would pass anywhere acceptably, 
and he attributes it to this brief tuition in a danc- 
ing-school. While he may not remember much 
that he learned as a dancer, he remembers all 
that he learned that is necessary for performing 
the comm »n courtesies of the drawing-room. Some 
persons are organized to be bashful, they can not 
greatly modify, though they may be able to over- 
come that tendency. Certainly nothing is more 
painful than embarrassment, unless it is shame 
and remorse combined, and this is simply the 
painful action of the faculties which render one 
bashful with the addition of wounded Conscien- 
tiousness, producing remorse. 


THE WAY NOT TO DO IT, 

We ber of our readers who have children never 
to tantalize their delicate, sensitive natures ; 
never appeal to their shame. They should never 
seek to mortify those who are by nature most 
assailable in this way, and we implore every one 
who bas a sensitive and bashful friend, not to give 
that friend double trouble by assailing him in the 
very way to produce this painful emotion. 

To teachers we would say, never punish your 
pupils, especially the sensitive ones, in a way to 
excite shame and diffidence. Appeal to some 
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other emotion. It is sufficient embarrassment to 
them to be called in question even considerately 
and kindly ; but teachers, mothers, servants, and 
nurses, if they find one of these bashful beings, 
more sensitive than the sensitive plant, they use 
no lash but the lash of ridicule ; while a tough, 
brassy, audacious, ruffianly subject, who is never 
assailed by an endeavor to produce shame and 
sensitive embarrassment and mortification, is as- 
sailed with harsh words and overbearing dicta- 
torial language or with blows, the very thing that 
he is qualified to meet. 

Hundreds of children are made liars and hypo- 
crites through bashfulness. They are ashamed to 
confess their faults for fear of being laughed at 
or made game of by the family or the school, and 
they resort to lying, which is, in ninety-nine cases 
in a hundred, merely a refuge of weakness instead 
of the result of a malign purpose. 

Grown-up men and women may overcome diffi- 
dence and acquire confidence by cultivating an 
implicit reliance on Providence, a feeling that 
they are in His keeping, and that they are ac- 
countable to Him rather than to persons. Again, 
let them remember that at longest they have not 
long to live in this world, and that in the course 
of time it will make no difference to them whether 
Mrs. Grundy approved or disapproved their 
course. A quiet, calm, serene spirit with correct 
motives ; a willingness to confer rather than to” 
receive favors, to do good, be useful, and to feel 
that you have a mission in the world, will tend to 
remove that painful diffidence which prevents 
many from boldly “ taking up their cross” in the 
service of God and man. 


<< oe 


HOME LIFE. 





Tue People’s Journal of Health says: ‘ Even as 
the sunbeam is composed of millions of minute 
rays, the home light must be constituted of little 
tendernesses, kindly looks, sweet laughter, gentle 
words, and loving counsels. It must not be like 
the torch-blaze of unnatural excitement, which 
is easily quenched, but like the serene, chastened 
light which burns as safely in the east wind as in 
the stillest atmosphere. Let each bear the oth- | 
er’s burden the while ; let each cultivate mutual | 

| 





confidence, which is a gift capable of increase 
and improvement, and soon it will be found that 
kindliness will spring up on every side, dis- | 
placing constitutional unsuitability and want of | 
mutual knowledge, even as we have seen sweet 
violets and primroses dispelling the gloom of the 
gray sea rock. Such a life is worthy to be lived 
—such a home well worthy of the name ; and it 
is by no means beyond the reach of any who 
will earnestly and truly seek to attain it. Yet it 
comes only through loving watchfulness, not on 
the part of one alone of the family number, but 
through the kindly contribution of all ; an inter- 
est of each in the other, and a determined pur- 
pose of all to secure the greatest degree of happi- 
ness by the exercisé of patience, gentleness, and 
forbearance, with the consciousness that as all | 
are imperfect, so all require the Christian virtues | 
of humility and charity.” 











DEACON JOHN PHILLIPS. 





AN AGED PATRIOT. 


Art the late Presidential election, Deacon Jobn 
Phillips, of Sturbridge, Mass., who has voted at 
every Presidential election, except one, since the 
organization of our government, went to the polls, 
or was carried there, and deposited his ballot. A 





correspondent of the Worcester Spy gives the fol- | 


lowing account of the affair : 


He was brought in a carriage, and then con- | 


veyed into the hall in a chair, supported by a 
platoon of our returned soldiers, and received by 


the citizens of the town, rising from their seats | 
with uncovered heads, amid the tears and heart- | 


felt emotions of all present. 

After resting fora moment, the venerable pa- 
triot expressed a desire to shake hands with all 
the returned soldiers. Some thirteen soldiers 
then formed in line, when each one was introduc- 
ed to the venerable patriarch and took him by the 
hand, with the announcement of the time each 


| er, gives some good advice about the girls, 


had served in the army ; and the last soldier in- | 


troduced, a Mr. King, an Irishman, said he had 
served the country three years and had enlisted 
for three years more, and if that was not long 
enough to subdue the rebellion, he was ready for 
another three years; after which three hearty 
cheers were given for the returned soldiers, and 
three rousing cheers by the whole assembly for 
the “old soldier” of the Revolution. 

Col. Edward Phillips (eldest son of the vener- 
able Deacon), now in his 80th year, then made an 
impromptu speech to the soldiers, saying he was 
the oldest man in town who was born in town, and 
yet said he, my father is here, and “still lives.” 
The old gentleman was then presented with two 
sets of votes, one for Abraham Lincoln and one 
for George B. McClellan, and requested before all 
present to take his choice, when he reached out 
his hand, and in an audible and deep-toned bass 
voice said: “JI shall take the one for Abraham 
Lincoln.” 


The town then voted that the chairman of the | 


selectmen present the ballot-box to the old gen- 
tleman, who took his ballot with both hands and 
deposited it in the box, stating that he had voted 
for George Washington. President, and had attend- 
ed all the Presidential elections since, excepting 


| that four years ago. when he was sick and did not 


attend. The following preamble and resolutions 
were then presented to the town meeting, which 
were adopted by a unanimons vote: 

Wuexeas, Our very venerable and highly re- 
spected fellow-citizen, Deacon John Phillips, who 
is this day one hundred and four years four months 
and nine days old, and who yet retains bis physi- 
cal and mental faculties in a high degree ; and 





| propriety of womanhood. 
| that a girl should be nothing but a girl until she 
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Wuerkas, He has traveled some two miles to 
attend this town meeting, and has deposited his 
ballot for Presidential electors and State officers, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That this be entered on the records 
of the town, as a lasting memorial of his undying 
patriotism and devotion to country, and as an 
incident perbaps unparalleled in the annals of 
our government. 

A 


LOVE OF COUNTRY AND OF HOME. 


BY MONTGOMERY. 


Tuere is a Jand, of every land the pride, 

Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 

Where brighter suns dispense screner light, 

And milder moons imparadise the night— 

A land of beavty, virtue, valor, truth, 

Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 

The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 

Views net a realm so beautiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a pfrer air; 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 

For, in this land of Heaven’s peculiar grace, 

The heritage of nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 

Where man, creation’s tyrant, cxsts aside 

His sword and scepter, pageantry and pride, 

While in his softened looks benignly blend 

The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns; the mother, daughter, wife, 

Strews with fresh flowers the narrow way of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie; 

Around ber knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 

“ Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found” 

Art thou a man, a patriot ?—look around ; 

Oh! thou shalt firid, howe’er thy footsteps roam, | 

That land thy country, and that spot thy home. 

annette. 
Mrs. Grunpy Spoits Our Gieis.—Rev. Henry 

Ward Beecher, who, by the way, is a good teach- 


and it is a pity his counsels could not be heeded. 
By-and-by there will be no girls and children, they 
will all be women from ten to twenty years old. 
Mr. Beecher says : 

A girl is not allowed to bea girl after she is 
ten years old. If you treat her as though she 
were one, she will ask you what you mean. If 
she starts to run across the street, she is brought 
back to the nursery to listen to a lecture on the 
Now it seems to me 





is seventeen. Of course there are proprieties be- 
longing to her sex which it is fitting for her to 
observe, but it seems to me that, aside from these, 
she ought to have the utmost latitude. Sbe ought 
to be encouraged to do much out of doors, to run 
and exercise in all those ways which are calcu- 
lated to develop the muscular frame. What is 
true of boys, in the matter of bodily health, is 
eminently so of girls. It is all important that 
woman should be healthy, well developed. Man 
votes, writes, does business, etc., but woman is 
the teacher and the mother of the world ; and 
anything that deteriorates woman is a comprehen- 
sive plague on human life itself. Health among 
women is a thing that every man, who is wise and 
considerate for his race, should more earnestly 
seek and promote. 
a oe 


‘“*Wuat nas Parexotocy Done ror You?’’— 
We continue to receive the warmest testimonials 
in regard to the benefits which persons have de- 
rived from the study of themselves through , 
works on Phrenology. We treasure these ex- 
pressions of approval, and shall have occasion to 
use them at the proper time. 
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PORTRAIT 


MAJOR-GEN. PHILIP H. SHERIDAN. 


PORTRAIT AND CHARACTER. 





In response to the request of subscribers, and 
of “men in the field,” we give a portrait and 
phrenlogical sketch of General Sheridan, who 
has entitled himself to the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen by bis noble and patriotic deeds. 

And what do we see in the organization of this 
gentleman? 
hardy physical system, and a well-proportioned 
The chest is full, and the lungs, heart, 
and other internal organs sufficient for the elabo- 
ration of vitality with which to supply an active, 
wide-awake, and vigorous mind. 

His is a healthful organization ; and his pur- 
suits of late have been such as to develop his 
powers of endurance, as well ag to quicken and 
intensify his mental operations. 

There is no adipose matter in this tempera- 
ment ; it is fairly mixed. The nervous, sanguine, 
and bilious predominate, with only enough of 
the lympathic to lubricate the whole. Nor is 
there any marked disproportion in the phreno- 
logical developments. The brain is high from 
the ear to the top, and sufficiently broad at the 
base, and long from Individuality to the occiput. 
There is, therefore, a high degree of ambition, 
stability, moral sense, and trust; together with 
great executiveness and tenacity of purpose, 


This: A snugly built, compact, and 


brain. 





OF MAJ.-GEN. 


PHILIP H. SHERIDAN. 





with only Cautiousness enough to give prudence 


| without fear or timidity. 





There is sufficient Self-Esteem to give assurance 
and self-reliance, and sufficient intellect to give 
practical common sense. That he is decidedly 
prompt and plucky, is evinced by both his phre- 
nology and his pbysiognomy. 

The eyes are set well apart, and are prominent 
and expressive. The nose is long, full, and 
pointed, with no beef about it. The upper lip, 
long and full. The chin long and prominent, the 
jaws strong and massive—more so than is repre- 
sented in our engraving—and the neck rather 
short and large. The hair fine, but wiry and 
tough. 

The perceptive faculties, as a class, are large, 
and so are the reflectives. Causality, Compar- 
ison, Mirthfalness, Constructiveness, Form, Size, 
Weight, Order, Individuality, and Calculation are 
all large. 

As a soldier, he would do his work quickly 
and thoronghly — leaving no stone unturned to 
accomplish a desired object. If he is not the 
most scrupulous of men, neither is he cruel or 
vindictive. On the contrary, he is kindly dis- 
posed. He is also confident and self-relying, re- 
spectful and affectionate. As a surgeon, he 
would do his work thoroughly and quickly, not- 
withstanding the groans of his patient. He has 
no vindictiveness nor malice, but is governed in 
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his action by his best judgment, sanctioned by 
his moral sense, as to what is right and expedient. 
He is eminently a man for an emergency. 

Acquisitiveness is not large, and he may not 
fully appreciate the true value of property, but 
he would never keep the shilling so near the eye 
but what he might see the dollar beyond. 

Had he been educated for either of the learned 
professions, law would have been the first choice, 
or the most appropriate ; surgery and medicine 
the second ; theology the third. But he would 
have made an admirable navigator or explorer ; 
a good railroad or business man, and is adapted 
to the life of a pioneer. 

He will probably rise highest and shine bright- 
est in the calling in which he is now engaged. 
His organization and temperament are something 
like those of General Grant ; and we are not sur- 
prised that he should have been selected by that 
officer for the station he now fills. He will not 
disappoint his friends or the people; while his 
opponents will give him credit for being true to 
his trust, and for doing his work thoroughly and 
well. 

The Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Journal thus describes General Sheridan’s per- 
sonal appearance : 

“T had the pleasure, yesterday, of taking Gen- 
eral Sheridan—little Phil.—by the hand, whom I 
had not seen since the morning after he went up 
Mission Ridge. He looks as brown as a nut and 
as tough as a hickory, and not a degree of Fabr- 
enheit cooler than he looked when he was hob- 
nobbing with Bragg’s battery, and they let fly at 
him the whole six guns, showering him with 
earth. But no matter for that, he had made his 
record and the rascals were only sanding it. 
There is no waste timber about Sheridan, not 
much of bim, physically, but snugly put together. 
A square face, a warm, black eye, a pleasant smile, 
a reach of under jaw, showing that ‘ when he will, 
he will, you may depend on’t ;’ black bair, trim- 
med round like a garden-border ; no Hyperion 
curl about him any more than there was about 
Cromwell’s troopers; and altogether impressing 
you with the truth that there is about as much 
energy packed away in abont the smallest space 
that you ever saw in your life. Men ranging 
down from medium size to little, with exceptions 
enough to prove the rule, seem to carry the day 
among the heroes. Moses was something of a 
general, but no Falstaff; Alexander the Great 
and Peter the Great were little; Cromwell was 
no giant, and as for Napoleon— why, what was 
he but ‘the little Corporal?’ Sheridan is a capi- 
tal executive officer ; perhaps be would be hardly 
equal to planning a great campaign ; but, Jebu! 
wouldn’t he drive it! With a good piece of his 
head behind his ears, and hardly reverence 
enough for a mandarin, be is not afraid of the 
face ofclay. As chief of cavalry, he is indeed chief 
among ten thonsaod. Pleasant-voiced, mild- 
mannered, not given to long yarns. you would 
hardly suspect he is a thunderbolt in a charge, 
and an emphatic human syllable all over.” 


ep oe 


Gen. Havetocx.—Sir H. Havelock had been 
conducting a devotional service in company with 
his household, among whom was an Irish servant- 
girl. She was melted to tears by the fervency 
and unction of his prayers, and as she arose from 
her knees addressed him with much emotion: 
‘Oh, misther dear, you're not fit for a soldier. 
It’s too tender-hearted you are. Sure you was 
born a praisi, and a praist it is you ought to be.” 
—Life of Havelock. 
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LYMAN COBB. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Neary thirty years ago we published the 
following brief sketch of this distinguished au- 
thor, whose death is just announced. We re- 
publish the statement as a confirmation of the 
truth of Phrenology, as well as for a mark of 
rerpect toward one so worthy. His life has 
verified all that we then said of him. We quote: 

“ Lyman Cubb, the distinguished American lex- 
icographer, possesses a rare head and one that 
presents many striking proofs of phrenological 
science, but our limits will allow us only to 
glance at a few of his leading developments. 
His head is large, and his temperament highly 
favorable for activity and endurance. The do- 
mestic and social organs, except Amativeness, 
are all large or very large, which, combining 
with his very large Benevolence and small selfish 
organs, impart to bis affections and attachments 
a purity, strength, and ardor seldom equaled in 
the gentler sex. His Hope is so large as to make 
him quite sanguine in his expectations. His Firm- 
ness is very large, which makes him stable and 
decided when he has made up his mind, and 
quite persevering in the accomplishment of his 
purposes ; and his Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are sufficient to give him great energy of 
character. But the most striking and interesting 
development in his head is his Conscientiousness. 
Although his Firmness is very large, yet this 
organ rises above iton each side. In the phreno 
logical view, therefore, we might reasonably 
suppose that in making this head the Creator 
designed to present to the world a perfect speci- 
men of an honest man. His Self-Esteem is mod- 
erate, his Approbativeness large, and his Cautious- 
ness very large; hence his excessive diffidence, 
modesty, and amiability of character; and this 
combined with his excessive Conscientionsness, 
makes him feel too unworthy, and gives him a 
disposition to allow otbers to encroach upon bis 
rights. His very large Benevolence joined with 
his moderate Acquisitiveness makes bim liberal 
to excess, especially toward his friends. His 
reasoning qualities are of a high order, his critical, 
acumen unsurpassed. His Form is very large, 
and this added to his very large Weight and large 
Size and Locality, enables him instantly to detect 
a typographical error or inaccuracy in spelling 
by a mere glance of the eye.” 

We add: The Temperament was nervous-bil- 
ious, or motive-mental, and as he advanced in 
years the mental-vital had the ascendency. The 
vital organs, heart, lungs, stomach, etc., were 
all large. He was broad, tall, and strong, with 
an upright figure and a manly bearing. There 
was something of the Calhoun or Jackson in his 
general bearing and make-up of organization, 
and he was both firm, dignified, and persevering. 
A man of action and resolution, he was seldom 
or never idle long at a time, and with his iron 
will and almost iron constitution, with exceed- 
ingly temperate habits, he was enabled to work 
almost perpetually, and even with but a moderate 
degree of sleep. Our portrait fails to do him 
justice, at least in one respect. His intellect was 





more capacious than is here repre- 
sented, and although the hair grew 
down upon the forehead, the mass of 
brain above the ear was really very 
great—which was the case with Noah 
Webster, Calhoun, and many others, 
Acquisitiveness was moderate, as was 
Secretiveness, and he was frank, can- 
did, open-hearted, and generous to a 
fault. He was eminently devotional, 
just, sincere, and trusting—a man of 
high principle and of sterling worth. 
He was amiable, joyous, and bopeful. 
His greatest faults were those which 
affected himself, and those dependent 
upon him, rather than others. His 
desire to do good, and to confer fa- 
vors on the world, was so great that 
he even became improvident and 
almost neglectful of his personal af- 
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PORTRAIT OF LYMAN COBB, THE AUTHOR. 


(From a miniature portrait taken 15 years ago.) 





fairs. He was the father of a large 
and very interesting family of both sons and 
daughters, who bave grown up intelligently and 
virtnously, and, so far as we know, are well set- 
tled in life. Our relations with Mr. Cobb were 
always more or less intimate, and we counted 
him one of our best friends, and have more than 
once had occasion to avail ourselves of his 
literary services, in preparing the manuscript of 
inexperienced authors for the press. And in 
parting with him, although he had reached a ripe 
old age, we feel that we have lost a friend in- 
deed. But that which is our loss may be his 
gain. Peace to his spirit. The following brief 
biographical sketch will interest our readers. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Lyman Cobb was born in Stockbridge, Berk- 
shire County, Mass., September 18, 1800. His 
father died in 1809, and leaving a large family of 
children, Lyman started at that early age to pro- 
vide for bimself, and moved to the central part of 
the State of New York. At the age of nine/een 
he printed bis first spelling-book, and at the time 
was occupied in teaching school. He sold the 
copyright of his book to the publishers at Ithaca 
fur Tompkins County for $1,000, which yielded 
at one balf a cent per copy during the term of 
twenty-eight years, twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The publication of his spelling-book reached 
millions of copies, being used in nearly every 
school in the State of New York. He wrote the 
following books: “ Speller,” “ Expositor,” “ Dic- 
tionary,” a series of five Reading Books, a 
Speaker, Primary Arithmetic, Higber Arithmetic, 
Miniature Lexicon, Corporal Punishment, and 
upward of sixty or seventy small illustrated 
juvenile works. 

The abolishment of corporal punishment was 
for years his hobby. At every school convention 
or public educatioual meeting he by resolution 
ascertained the sense of the meeting, and agitated 
the question, and the public became awakened to 
that extent that the Public School Society of 
New York ordered two copies of his work to be 
furnished each school, and the teacher recom- 
mended to read the same at least once in each 
year. The children of the present day owe an 
immense amount to him for the changes produced 
through his efforts in school discipline. For 





many years be labored regularly twenty hours 
each day, ri-ing at five and retiring at one a... 
And upon Sunday his recreation and rest was 
attending three services at church and visiting 
two Sabbath-schools, and addressing the children 
on each day. This immense amount of labor and 
want of rest made sad havoc upon his constitu- 
tion, and made the last few years of his life pain- 
ful through sufferings. . 

He was an active member of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, Public School Society (Chairman of No. 
5 for many years), New York Historical Society, 
and a great friend and frequent visitor of the 
Colored Home, Home of the Friendless, Five 
Points Mission, and House of Refuge, the latter 
especially, ut which places whenever visited 
always addressing the children. He was an 
earnest Christian in the communion of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, but liberal in his views. 

His unfinished works were “The National 
Dictionary,”’ large quarto, upon which he had 
labored some years; a Bible Dictionary, upon 
which three years’ labor had been spent, and a 
Concordance. In the year ending October, 1857, 
his income from all sources was $8,600. He 
died at Colesburgh, Potter Co., Pa., October 26, 
1864, aged sixty-four years. He had been con- 
fined to his bed for over two years. 
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Tue New Key.—“ Aunt,”’ said a little girl, “I 
believe I have found a new key to unlock peo- 
ple’s hearts, and make them so willing.” 

‘* What is the key ?’” asked her aunt. 


‘It is only one little word—guess what ?’’ 
But aunt was no guesser. 

‘* It is please,’’ said the child: ‘‘ aunt, it is 
please. If I ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘Please show me my parsing lesson,’ she says, 
‘Oh, yes!’ and helps me. If ask Sarah, ‘ Please 
do this for me ;’ no matter, shell take her hands 
out of the suds and do it. If 1 ask uncle, ‘please,’ 
he says, ‘ Yes, puss, if Ican ;’ and if I say ‘ Please, 
aunt — 

‘* What does aunt do ?”’ said aunt herself. 

‘OL! you look and smile just like mother, 
and that is the best of all,’’ cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms round her aunt’s neck, with 
a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know about 
this key, and I hope they will use it also, for 
there is great power in the small, kind courtesies 
of life.—S. S. Visitor. 
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Religious Department. 


ature of man, and he fs delighted In seeing it in per- 





n nature.”’—Spurzheta, 


Tue term Christian Courtesy looks very much 
like a paradox—just as if a man could be a 
Christian without being courteous. For if a 
Christian, as some one has sagely remarked, is 
the highest style of man, surely the highest style 
of man must embrace every element that belongs 
to the constituency of a model man. No man, 
from the proud and pompous Chesterfield down 
to the last type of a funny fool and a fussy Fus- 
tian, has ever approximated to such a standard 
of trne gentility and Christian etiqnette as that 


instituted by the author of the Christian religion. | 


* Whatsoever you would that men should do to | : : 
| temper a thousand times in preference to a rusty, 


you, do you even so to them,” is a mile of action 
that penetrates every motive of the human heart, 
that searches into every thought and feeling, and 
that makes transparent every generous sympathy 
and every act of kindness 


GENTILITY OF TEMPER. 

Gentility of manner is one thing; gentility of 
temper is another. There is a wide difference 
between a genteel man and a gentleman. Ap- 
pearances are very deceptive. A simple rustic, 
clad in his somber homespun, and pensively eat- 
ing his frugal meal, may, in his communication 
with men, be a complete gentleman; while a 
nabob or a parvenue, dressed in the habit of the 
most flashing style, and exhibiting the perfection 
of the most courtly manners, may have a heart 
as black as Erebus, and a temper as treacherous 
as the winds are capricious. 


IT COMES FROM THE HEART. 

Genuine courtesy and true gentility are to be 
adjusted, not so much by bluster and parade 
and great swelling words and pompous diction, 
as by an exemplification of the smaller amenities 
of life. 
forms—of manipulations and gesticulations and 
genuflexions; yet it must be apparent to every 
one that the elements of good breeding, like the 
elements of everything else, must be embodied 
in symbols. I deprecate all form and no heart, 
but admire the developments of a warm and 
genial heart, though bodied forth in the most 
rustic forms. A good heart everywhere will be 


Christian courtesy is not a system of 


| It is one of the rare excellences of the Bible, 
| that in all acts of merit or demerit it never 
| enjoias specific duties, nor the imposition of ab- 
solute law, but rather seeks to submit general 
principles, and through these to make appeals to 
the honest purposes of the heart, and to unfold 
the nobler qualities of the mind. Selfish men are 
exacting and deal in detail; but Christians act 
because they love to, and their obedience is 
Spontaneous. 

Christian manners are not as much studied as 
dogmatic theology. Fraternal feeling is not as 
much cultivated as tenets and tough technics. 
Theologians are not unfrequently found to be 
brusque and boorish, and even slovenly and 


exhibit all the qualities of a Christian gentleman. 
The theologian has brain ; the humble Christian 
has heart. 
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repulsive, while the most unpretending man may | 


You may have theology and brain, | 


but you can not have Christian courtesy without | 


heart. Give me a simple mind with a genial 


crusty, crabbed old theologue. 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 


The Christian should be the most complete 
gentleman you meet. The graces and perfections 
of life should culminate in him. He should be 


| the ne plus ultra of all genuine accomplishments. 


felt and appreciated. We all love to bask in the | 


sunlight of a friendly face, and love to breathe 
the atmosphere of noble souls. A heart that 
seeks the welfare of others generally moves out- 
side of stocks and stays, and spurns the trappings 
and trimmings of fashion. Love trips along with 
ease and grace, but selfishness is always awkward 
and blundering. A refined heart always pleases 
the moving mass, although in open violation of 
courtly forms and in opposition to rigid conven- 
tionalities. 

The word “courteous” (philophron), which 
means “ friendly, kind, benevolent, and com- 
piaisant,” is only found once in the New Testa- 
ment; but in what volume will you find so many 


*\\ general principles of human action proposed! 


* 


——_— 


And if he is indeed a “ pattern of good works,” 
every fine sensibility and tender emotion will 
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5. Recompense evil to no man. 
6. Let love be without dissimulation. 
7. Love your neighbor as yourself. 


Where can you find higher-toned apothegms 
than these? Not in the Pandects of Justinian ; 
not in the Zenda Vesta of Zoroaster; not in the 
Talmnd of the Jews; nor yet in the sparkling 
wit and boasted wisdom of modern philosophy. 

The fact is, these didactic sentiments must be 
studied —absorbed— appropriated—and become a 
part of our own nature. These Gospel elements 
are to be precipitated into the heart; must take 
root there; must silently creep into every 
motive ; must temper the disposition ; must 
mellow the soul; must influence every thought ; 
must embellish the mind; must sanctify the 
affections, and gild with golden glory the hum- 
blest scenes of life. 

We must avoid both extremes—exquisiteness, 
and fastidioasness, and punctiliousness on the 


| one hand, while coarseness, and bluntness, and 





have their counterpart in the simplest forms of | 


love. The marks of a true Christian gentleman 
are gentleness and goodness. These qualities 
are enumerated among the fruits of the Spirit, and 
are an essential product of the Christian religion. 
No minister of the Gospel can sueceed without 
them. He must be affable without being bypo- 


critical ; condescending without compromising | 


dignity of character ; while treating all alike, he 
must “make a difference with some;” to the 
weak he must become weak, and for the time 
being must lose sight of himself; to the poor he 
must become as one who bas no place to lay his 
head; he must be rich in words of love and 
cheer, and attract to himself such as need 
strength and hope. He must not be haughty, 
and proud, and stiff. and exclusive. He must not 


be afraid of soiling his garments by human con- 


tact. It is bad manners and vulgar for him to be 


arraved in gandy attire, and so impeccable thata | 


| hair upon his shining snit assumes in his imagin- 


ation the proportions of a cable. Pharisaical 
precision and the “superfluity of naughtiness” 
shoul be avoided as moral nuisances. It is 
coarse manners for a preacher in the pulpit to 
pretend to be pretty, and easy, and airy, and 
elegant. and loving, and obsequious, when out- 


| side of the pulpit he is ugly, and reserved, and 


| 
| 


impudent, and exquisite. 


GOSPEL ETHICS. 

Here are some precepts lying out upon the 
surface of things that we know comparatively 
little about: 

1. Condescend to men of low estate. 

2. Look not every man upon bis own things, 
but also upon the things of others. 

3. Be not wise in your own conceit. 

4. Let each one esteem anotber better than 


him-elf. 





mawkishness, and boorishness, and bravado 
should be deprecated on the other. We have 
both these extremes represented among us— 
among our preachers. Some are pedantic, and 
splenetic, and bombastic, when at the same time 
they should humble, and loving, and prayerful. 
Some are self-reliant, and independent, and defi- 
ant, when they should be trusting in God and 
hiding themselves in Christ. 


HINTS TO PREACHERS. 


Preachers need to be taught good manners as 
much as any other class of people. They have 
passions like other men. Jealousy and envy 
exist among them. They are afraid of each 
other. They avoid each other, and prefer to be 
aloue. They love to be set off in a diocese by 
themselves. They love independency and isola- 
tion that they may dominate a little kingdom of 
their own. They prefer to occupy their own 
pulpits. They do not like competition. They do 
not like to be put upon the pillory of compara- 
tive merit. They love classification, but not in 
the lower orders. While merciful to all other 
men, they are not merciful to one another as 
preachers. They criticise one another too se- 
verely. They disparage and depreciate too much. 
They make too many invidious comparisons.— 
This is very bad manners. While it is right and 
needful, with the right spirit and within proper 
bounds, that they should criticise and compare 
and cudgel, they should stand up like a wall of 
fire for each other’s defense. They should re- 
member that the field is large, and that the Lord 
has a place for every preacher to workin. La- 
borers in the vineyard of Christ have always 
been few. Why not then hold up every faithful 
brother till he falls into his own proper niche of 
usefulness. We should all be a band of brothers, 
ever ready to extenuate, and to mollify, and to 
soothe, and to encourage, instead of whispering 
each other's faults and magnifying one another's 
defects. Far better to love, and praise, and 
elevate, than to hate, and disparage. and dero- 
gate. We should always be ready to say of each 
other, “ With all thy faults I love thee still.” 
The common good of our race demands this of 


us. And besides, our behavior toward one 
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another will indicate the measure of our rever- 
ence for God and Christ. 
COURTESY IN CONTROVERSY. 

I suppose, however, that when it was first pro- 
posed to discuss this subject, the author had in 
mind the question, How shall we as disciples of 
Christ deport ourselves toward other religious 
people? What I have already said will apply 
to this case. I have only this to say in addition : 
That in discussing matters of difference existing 
among us, we must ostensibly go upon the pre- 
sumption that all men know as much as we know, 
but mentally consider the fact that religious peo- 
ple who do not see as we see, have been diversely 
educated ; have accidentally occupied different 
stand-points ; that while they have been morally 
honest, they have been clerically and theologic- 
ally deceived ; and consider that “ circumstances 
alter cases.” This being the case, as I know it 
frequently is, we should approach them gently 
and courteously and confidingly, but at the same 
time firmly, deliberately, and unflinchingly. The 
Evangelist Philip approached the Ethiopian 
eunuch in the attitude of a well-bred gentleman. 
The eunuch was doubtless a man of fine culture. 
Religiously they stood in antagonism to each 
other. Mark the courtly manner of Philip, but 
how simple aud self-poised as he begins to speak. 
Not abrupt, nor precipitous, nor arrogant. Mark 
the measured sweetness of his mellow voice as 
he propounds to him the thrilling question, ““ Do 
you understand, sir, what yon are reading ?” 
This easy and graceful style was reciprocated 
by the converted man. The same courtly but 
genial temper was exhibited at the water, when 
Philip in response to the eunuch soothingly re- 
plied, “If, sir, you believe with all your heart, 
you may be baptized.” It does not cost much to 
be polite and courteous. Ido not mean fantastic 
politeness and hollow-hearted courtesy. Some 


preachers boast themselves much in what they 
call the fortiter in re, as if that were the only 
thing worthy of attention. With them the end 
to be accomplished is the particular and practical 
thing sought after without regard to the method 
of operation. True, it requires firm action to 
reach a certain point, but the apprehensions and 
delays in reaching the point may cost very dearly 
after all. Our former manner of conveying pro- 
duce to market a long and dreary distance, pulled 
along by lazy oxen or fagged horses, demanded 
firmness of execution, but now how much m»re 
easy the method of transporting our produce to 
market in easy running and gently sliding cars. 
It is not only carried there fortifer in re, but 
suaviter in modo. The first of these Latin qnota- 
tions means, * firmly in action or execution ;” the 
latter means * agreeably or kindly in manners.” 
There should be a harmonious combination of 
both these. While our work is being dcne 
strongly, let it be done easily and gracefully, if 
for no other reason because it is more economical 
to do so 
ee 


Goop-Looxive.—Temperance and religion hzve 
a wonderful power in adorning people or improv- 
ing their appearance. It gives them “a mek 
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and quiet spirit ;” and this the Bible calls an * or- | 


nament which is in the sight of God of great 
price.” Temperance and religion make the cye 
look brighter, and the complexion clearer, and 
the smile sweeter, and the voice softer. and ev-ry- 
thing about our person better-looking than it 
otherwise would be. 
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MINISTERS AND TOBACCO. 


Tur Rev. Bisnop Ames, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, while holding a conference recent- 
ly, expressed the opinion that “a very large 
proportion of the funds which are collected for 
superanpuated preachers are paid to men who, by 
the excessive use of tobacco, have mentally and 
physically disqualified themselves for the itiner- 
ant work.” 

A religious journal, commenting on this, re- 
marks : “ Is the body, mind, and usefulness of God’s 
ministers to be sacrificed to this indulgence, and 
then are the churches to be called upon to sustain 
them when laid aside? But the usefulaess of 
young ministers [yes, and of older ones, too] is 
retarded beyond what they have any conception 
of. One whom we have well known and loved, 
and admired for his former piety, his bright and 
ready conversational powers, is now so engrossed 
with his pipe, thata simple question has to be put 
to him-a second time before his attention can be 
gained, and he is so irritable, so short, and indif- 
ferent in his reply, and so intent on his smoke, as 
to put an end to social intercourse, and, may it 
not. be added, to study and to active duties.” 

The use of tobacco—in or out of the pulpit— 
stupefies the brain, injures the vision, the hearing, 
and the voice, blunts the memory, begets dyspep- 
sia, engenders bronchitis and other throat dis- 
eases, paralyzes the energies, and brings on pre- 
mature old age and decay. We question the 
purity and healthiness of any man’s blood or be- 
lief who is an habitual smoker, snuffer, or chewer 
of tobacco or drinker of beer or alcoholic liquors, 
He certainly is not so perfect a Christian nor so 
perfect a medium between men and their Maker. 
We read of the “ blind leading the blind.” And 
if the use of liquors and tobacco by clergymen is 
not an evil, a perversion. yea, a downright sin, 
then we are mistaken. Be it ours to correct, 
thongh we may not convert, these wicked sinners, 
who with grog and pipe become pensioners and 
live on charity. 


peg. 


SENSE, REASON, AND PAITH. 


TueEnre are three principles by which we appre- 
hend things—Sense, Reason, and Faith: these 
lights have their different objects that must not 
be confounded. Sense is confined to things mate- 
rial: Reason considers things abstracted from 
matter: Faith regards the mysteries revealed from 
heaven ; and these must not transgress their order. 
Sense is an incompetent judge of things about 
which Reason only is conversant. It can only 
make a report of those objects which by their 
natural characters are exposed to it. And Reason 
can only discourse of things within its sphere ; 
supernatural things, which we derive from revela- 
tion, and are purely the objects of Faith, are not 
within its territories and jurisdiction. Those 
superlative mysteries exceed all our intellectual 
abilities. 

To make the matter still more clear, we put it 
thus: The perceptive faculties, or the lower in- 
tellect, are the mediums through which the “ sen- 
ses” are manifested; while Reason occupies a 
place in the craniam higher up ; and the organs 
through which * Faith” is manifested are situa- 
ted in the top of the dome. and those who are 
blessed with a full measure of this divine attribute, 
have a skylight to their minds and can see beyond 
the reach of eye. ear, or of Reason itself. They 
become prophetic and far-seeing just in propor- 
tion to the fullness of their Faith and their one- 
ness with God. These faculties, then, are each 
allotted to their special uses—the perceptives 
to the Senses, the reflectives to Reason, and the 
moral sentiments to the spiritual, through which 
Faith is mavifested. 
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MY GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


BY FRANCIS B. MURTHA. 


Tow art my guardian angel, Mary, 
My hope and guiding star, 

No matter where’er I chance to be, 
At home, or v andering far. 

I feel so happy when thou’rt near, 
When thou art by my side, 

For thou art all the world to me— 
My life, my joy, and pride. 

I often meet thee in my “reams, 
‘Mid groves and shady bowers, 

And wander through that lovely land 
Ofsunshine and of flowers. 

Methinks no earthly cloud nor care 
Could linger round my heart— 

Thy sweet, sngelic, happy smile 
Would bid them all depart. 
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DR. BEECHER'’S MANUSCRIPT. 


His habits of composition were peculiar. His 
social nature was 80 active that as soon as he had 
written a sentence that pleased him he had an 
irrepressible desire to read it to somebody. 
Many a time has he rushed into the dining-room 
where Aunt Esther was washing Wishes—“ Here, 
Esther, hear this.” Aunt Esther, with. martyr- 
like patience, would stand, towel in one hand and 
unwiped plate in the other (fer he must have her 
undivided attention), till he bad read his para- 
graph, and trotted back to his study again. It 
sometimes seemed as if he would never get a sen- 
tence done. He would write and re-write, erase 
and interline, tear up and begin anew, scratch 
out and scribble in almost endlessly. In the lat- 
ter part of bis life this habit became morbid, and 
actually shut him out from the possibility of pub- 
lishing his own writings. He was the torment of 
printers, both by the delay of his manuscript and 
by the condition in which they found it when 
they got it. One of his daughters said there 
were three negative rules by which she could al- 
ways read her father’s writing, to wit: 1. If there 
is a letter crossed, it isn’t at. 2. If thereisa 
letter dotted, itisn’'t ani. 3. If there is a capi- 
tal letter, it isn’t at the beginning of a word. 

At Lane Seminary he lived, more than two miles 
from the city. One time, after the printers had 
been on tenter-hooks forty-eight hours for their 
copy, he hastily finished his manuscript in his study, 
crushed it into the crown of the hat that lay near- 
est to him, clapped another hat on his head, drove 
down to the city, rushed up to the printing-office, 
and snatched off his hat. “Here’s your copy— 
h’m, h’m—well, if it isn’t here, it is somewhere 
else.” The copy was still in the hat that had been 
left at home. But who could be angry with so 
much good-nature, even if it were a plague ?— 
Prof. Stowe. 

[Dr. Beecher evidently had not the advantages 
of the teachings of our ‘‘ How to Write,” or he 
would have experienced much less trouble in au- 
thorship. Every young man needs instruction in 
this quite as much as in any other branch of 
study. How few there are who thoroughly un- 
derstand preparing copy for the press and cor- 
recting proof! In those days each one learned 
what he could by experience; now young men 
may obtain the necessary instruction books in 
nearly every department of human knowledge.) 
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“Tue Riewt Maw x THe Riowr Piace.”—* Every one should tn- 
form himeelf thoroughly which way bis humors and genius lic, and 
be severe in examining what he ts fitted for, or not fitted for; other 
wise, the players may seem to be wiser than we are; for they do not 
chouse to perform those parts which ave best, but those that are best 
suited to their humors and abilities.""—Cicero. 
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Arrention, Soiprers !—Will our sol- 
dier-friends please be particular, when asking us to change 
their address, to give the former post-office address in tull? 
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SALUTATORY. 





Wirn warmest thanks and deepest 
readers—one 
CurisTMAs” 


gratitude we greet our 
and all—with a “ Merry 
and a “Tarpry New Year.” 

Time flies so fast, and event succeeds 
event so quickly, that each recurring an- 
niversary seems to have hastened its ad- 
vent more than the last, and we can 
scarcely keep step in the rapid, “ double- 
We now find 


ourselves on the threshold of a new year! 


quick” march of time. 
It seems but a day since we issued our 
initial number for 1864, yet twelve months 
of our stay on earth have passed away, 
and we now enter on the Forty-first Vol- 
ume of the PurENoLocicaL JOURNAL, 
and on the new year EIGHTEEN HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-FIVE ! 

And what has been done? Only this: 
We have endeavored to the best of our 
abilities to throw some light on obscure 
truths connected with matter, mind, and 
spirit ; to remove prejudice against a 
useful science ; to instruct and entertain 
the common mind; to awaken and call 
out the better part of poor, frail human 
nature. Circumstances have been against 
us, and we have accomplished but little, 
and that little imperfectly. 

Let us look back at the state of the 
What do 


Besides the gigantic and de- 


world during the year 1864. 
we see? 
vastating civil war in our midst, there 
were no less than thirty other countries 
There 
was strife within and strife without all 


engaged in war at the same time. 


over the world. Professed Christians 
were at war with each other, and so were 


There were riots, 








raids, robberies, and piracies on land and 
sea. The spirit of destruction was every- 
where rampant. Temperance gave way 
to dissipation, kindness to cruelty, love 
to hate, hope to fear, and virtue to 
vice. There were forgery, counterfeit- 
ing, drunkenness, licentiousness, gam- 
bling, and theft. The very floodgates of 
hell were opened on a wicked world, and 
the worst passions ruled. 

Let us come home. Think of the noble 
and magnificent ships which were robbed 
and burned at sea! of the cruel massacre 
of citizens on the borders in cold blood, 
and of soldiers in towns and forts. And 
worse than this, of the slow starving and 
freezing to death of thousands of prison- 
ers of war! Then consider the demorai- 
izing effects of such sights on those who 
witnessed them. How cheap must hu- 
man life be held when it may be thus 
sacrificed ! 

But we have been punished for our 
Had we been a just and a right- 
eous people; had we lived according to 
the golden rule; and had we practiced 
those precepts which we profess, we, as 
a nation, had not been thus chastised. 

We committed sin. We held man in 


sins. 
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the bonds of slavery, and waxed fat on | 


1e sweat of the bondman’s brow. 
tl t of the bondman 


We | 


gave ourselves up to the mammon of un- | 


righteousness ; to making money without | 


regard to right—not for His sake, but for 
personal aggrandizement and for show. 
“ We sowed to the wind, and we reaped 
the whirlwind.” 

Now let us look at the other side. 
What has been gained? This: 

“The Lord chasteneth whom he lov- 
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prompt, hearty heart-responses to every 
appeal. The souls of good men have 
been impatient of restraint, and have 
rushed to the battle-field and to the hos- 
pital with succor for the fallen braves, 
vying with each other in doing and in 
giving. But, says the objector, look at 
the sacrifice of human life! Ay, look 
at it. But we must all die, and, un- 
der Providence, what is the difference 
whether it be a little earlier, when in 
the prime of manhood, or a little later, 
when worn and exhausted with the 
cares and the trials of life? Besides, 
what is life worth to the restless slave? 
or to one who is not permitted to grow, 
in body and soul, to the stature of a 
man? And who would not give his life 
to save his country? Is there in all this 
land a craven coward so base that he 
would sooner yield to the whip or the 
knife of a taskmaster than to strike a 
blow for freedom? He is neither fit to 
live nor to die. He is of no account— 
useless lumber—miserable trash. 

Mind develops rapidly in a state of war 
like this. New inventions and import- 
ant discoveries follow in quick succession. 
Every faculty is brought into action— 
every resource made available, and man 
lives now more in a month than in a 
year of the olden time. Machinery sup- 
plies the place of manual labor on the 


| farm, in the factory, and in the house. 


eth,” and our pride has been humbled | 
and our sense of justice has been awaken- | 


ed. Wehave, as a nation, renounced the 


| and wool. 


evil and removed the “bone of conten- | 


tion” by setting the captive free! 
is a great gain, and may be likened to 
the successful removal of a consuming 
cancer which threatened the very life of 
the patient. 

Again. This almost superhuman strug- 
gle of right against wrong has tested the 
patriotism of our people, called out their 


This | 


love of country and home, and developed | 
their sympathies in an unequaled degree. | 
Look at the charities contributed through | 


the Christian and sanitary commissions ! 
Think of the millions poured out like wa- 
ter for the use of the suffering, and of the 


Seed is planted by machinery, crops are 
gathered by machinery, and produce is 
conveyed to market by machinery. ‘ Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” If 
pirates drive our whaling ships from the 
sea, kind Providence sends us “ oil” bub- 
bling up from valley and plain. If cot- 
ton be withheld, we may substitute flax 
God will not utterly desert 
us if we do our duty and deserve to live. 
There is, then, so much which is hope- 
ful. In our capacity as journalists we 
have aimed toward the right—have 
echoed the truths spoken by others, and 
encouraged all good efforts for the sup- 
port of those who are fighting the bat- 
tles of freedom and upholding the Gov- 
ernment. 

During the year 1864 we kept up the 
quality and increased the circulation of 
the Journat. We published some 
THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS at a cost of more than a thousand 
dollars, and reading matter equivalent 
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to more than seven hundred octavo pages. 
Some of our cotemporaries have done us 
the honor to pronounce this the cheapest 
as well the most interesting JourNaL of 
its size and price. 

The past must be our promise for the 
future. If favored by the continued 
kind efforts of our generous patrons, we 
hope to make further improvements, and 
to render the Jovrnat a still more wel- 
come visitor to the hospitable circles into 
which it may be introduced. But we do 
not forget that though “ man proposes, 
God disposes.” We bow to circum- 
stances, and humbly submit to His will. 

Our present terms, with all necessary 
particulars, may be found in the prospec- 
tus on the third page of the cover. 

Repeating the compliments of the sea- 
son, we conclude our Salutatory by in- 
voking a kindly blessing on all. 


——_—__—_——» 


MADE WHOLE BY FAITH. 





WE have, in a previous article, ex- 
plained and illustrated to a certain extent 
the power, both destructive and recuper- 
ative, of mind over matter.* We will 
now resume the consideration of the sub- 
ject, with more special reference to the 
curative action of certain mental states. 

It is no new doctrine, that the state of 
the body is greatly affected by that of 
the mind. Physiologists and physicians 
have long been accustomed to speak of 
the exciting and depressing passions, 
these terms having reference to the spe- 
cific effects of each class on the organic 
functions. It has been known since the 
days of Hippocrates, that while grief 
weakens the physical system and pro- 
duces or aggravates disease, joy strength- 
ens and cures or ameliorates ; but while 
this has been admitted in theory, very 
little use has been made of the very im- 
portant principle involved, in the practice 
of the healing art. Physicians have con- 
tinned to prescribe blue pills, when a 
cheerful smiling face, a hopeful tone, or 
some little piece of good news, which 
need never be wanting, would have done 
more than all the drugs in the materia 
medica toward effecting a cure. 

The Saviour said to the woman who 
touched his garment, “ Thy faith hath 
made thee whole!” Even God works 





* ‘* Mind and Body ;’’ November, 1864. 
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according to the laws he has himself es- 
tablished. We shall accomplish little 
if we act in opposition to them, or disre- 
gard their inevitable operation. It is to- 
day, and among us still, to a large extent, 
faith that makes the sick one whole. It 
may be faith in God—the best of all 
faiths—which gives perfect confidence 
that He knows better than we what is 
good for us, and that all will turn out for 
the best in the end; or it may be faith 
in ourselves, in our own recuperative 
powers or strength of will; or faith in 
our physician, or in some particular rem- 
edy or mode of treatment. The effect 
on the mind, and through the mind on 
the body, is much the same in either 
case. We are made confident, happy, 
and hopeful, and we get well. 

The most successful physicians are 
those in whom the people have the most 
faith, and this faith is the offspring rather 
of their personal and social qualities than 
of their intellect or their learning. They 
use little medicine, or perhaps, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, none at all. 
Bread pills and colored water, if some- 
thing be needed to help the imagination, 
are as potent with them as the most 


| powerful drugs, and far less hurtful. 


One of these doctors comes in with a 
smile and a cheerful word, and the pa- 
tient feels better at once; and when the 
physician assures him that the symptoms 
are favorable, and that he will soon be 
well, he has faith in the statement, and a 
successful reaction against the disease at 
once takes place. 

Dr. George Moore, in his work on 
“The Soul and the Body,” states that 
“ during the siege of Breda, in 1675, the 
garrison was on the point of surrender- 
ing, on account of the ravages of the 
scurvy, principally induced by mental de- 
pression. At this juncture, a few vials of 
sham medicine were introduced, by order 
of the Prince of Orange, as an infallible 
specific. It was given in drops, and pro- 
duced astonishing effects. Such as had 
not moved their limbs for months before 
were seen walking the streets, sound, 
straight, and well.” 

Dr. 8. B. Brittan relates a case in 
which a lady, suffering from a complica- 
tion of chronic ailments, which had baf- 
fled the skill of eminent physicians, was 
quickly and perfectly cured through men- 
tal agency, aided by a simple fictitious 








medicine, which could have of itself no 
specific action in the case. He says: 

“With an air of unusual gravity, I 
assured her that the case was one that 
could be most successfully treated. At 
first she was incredulous, but at length 
confidence was fully established. Taking 
from my vest pocket a box of Hooper’s 
Cachous Aromatises, I removed the 
label without attracting her attention. 
Having described in a most particular 
and emphatic manner the specific action 
of my electrical pills (the description 
comprehending the precise physiological 
changes necessary to a healthy action), 
I handed her the box, with minute direc- 
tions and positive assurance that a single 
box would suffice to restore her to per- 
fect health. The lady pursued the treat- 
ment with the strictest fidelity, and was 
completely restored.” 

Hundreds of similar instances might 
be cited, but these will suffice. They in- 
dicate that “‘ the grand renovating prin- 
ciple or restorative power is not in the 
medicine, but in man”—that we are 
made whole by faith. <A right direction 
is given to the thoughts, the vital cur- 
rents are correspondingly influenced, and 
the normal action of the diseased organs 
restored. 

We must, in all cases, remove from 
the sick person’s mind, so far as possible, 
every source of care, anxiety, or grief. 
These are depressing influences, and ex- 
ercise a debilitating and disturbing influ- 
ence unfriendly to health. The violent 
passions, rage, hate, jealousy, etc., are 
still more to be dreaded, though they 
may give temporary strength. The re- 
action ‘will leave the patient exhausted 
and ready to succumb to the disease. 

Hope and joy are grand curative agen- 
cies, and, what is better, potent prevent- 
ives. 

‘* A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 

Love, when refined and pure, and con- 
trolled by the superior faculties, is in the 
highest degree friendly to health. Thou- 
sands of men and women have found in it 
a specific for physical ills, for which the 
materia medica could have furnished no 
remedy ; but when love is but mere ani- 
mal passion—uncontrolled desire—it be- 
comes as a consuming fire to the body, 
and one of the most destructive agencies 
known to man. 

The state of mind most friendly to 
health is the calm, equable, contented, 
hopeful, devotional, loving, quietly hap- 
py one, which comes from a_well-bal- 
anced mind, favorable worldly circum- 
stances, right social and domestic rela- 
tions, and a strong and well-grounded 
religious faith. 
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SOUL-COMMUNINGS. 





Mixps whose powers of thought are not all 
absorbed by the objects of the external world, 
require but a small effort at introversion to dis- 
cover a wonderful kinsbip between themselves 
and all other minds or souls. By even a slight 
exercise of the power of analysis and comparison, 
one discovers that the faculties possessed by him- 
self are precisely, to all appearance, the same as 
those possessed in different degrees of develop- 
ment by all others; that these faculties in all are 
governed by precisely the same laws; that the 
same mental and moral qualities which excite 
respect and admiration, or contempt and loath- 
ing, in all other well-regulated sou!s, excite these 
identical emotions in himself; and that pleasure 
or pain in any one human soul is sympathetically 
transfusible, more or less, to all parts of the great 
realm of soul, into however many buman individ- 
ualities it may be divided. 

INTERBLENDING OF MINDS. 

These truths lie within the sphere of common 
experience and observation, and are patent to all 
ordinary, thinking minds. But in certain exalted 
states of the mental faculties, vastly higher aspects 
of the same truths, or rather of the principles and 
potencies involved in them, become no less con 
spicuous and certain. These relate to the recip- 
rocal influences which souls have upon each 
other, even withont the visible intervention of 
physical media. A few examples will be given ; 
and the first and most familiar is a phenomenon 
which has doubtless the attention of 
most of our readers, yet which few, perhaps, 


arrested 


have regarded as more than a matter of singular 
coincidence. It is, that after two mutually con- 
genial persons quietly seated, have been con- 
versing together, and there is a lull in their 
discourse, and their minds drop into a silent 
revery, it often happens that each lights, at the 
same instant, upon an identical thought altogether 
foreign to the previous theme of remark. The 
frequency with which such coincidence of thought 
occurs, under the circumstances described, proves 
it to be something more than the work of chance, 
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and hints at some mysterious interblending of 


the thinking principle in the two individuals, 
whereby, without any external leadings, the two 
minds become for the time as one. 


ILLUSTRATIVE INSTANCES 

The same principle has another familiar form 
of manifestation, when, during moments of un- 
disturbed quietude, and while the thoughts are 
in a state of easy fluency, the sudden and vivid 
thought of an absent person comes unbidden 
into the mind, to be immediately succeeded by 
the unexpected appearance of that person. We 
know one lady in particniar who, by this mys- 
announces the 
visits of her friends or acquaintances to her 
house hours before the persons arrive, and if the 
persons named ever fail to arrive according to 
prediction, it generally if not always proves, on 
inquiry, that they were intending or drsiring to 
come at the time, but were disappointed. This 
inward sensitiveness to the approaches, intentions, 
or conditions of absent friends is often greatly 
increased when, just prior to death, the soul is 


terious inward monition, often 
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relaxing its connection with the bodily organism, 
and is beginning to assume its normal action as a 
disembodied soul. For example, but a few days 
before this was written, a sister of a friend of 
the writer, on her bed in an upper room, ina 
dying condition, and scarcely able to speak, an- 
nounced the arrival at the street door of her 
sister from the country, though none of the family 
expected that sister’s arrival at the time. In 
another instance the writer was told by a mem- 
ber of the family of a dying lady, that just before 
the exit of her soul from her body, she announced 
the approach of one of ber relatives from the dis- 
tance of a mile or more, and thence followed him 
in his path, telling at what moments he passed 
certain points, tracing him to the very door, and 
mentioning the moment he was about to enter, 
when immediately he came in, and confirmed all 
she had stated. 

To these sonl-connections the writer can bear 
testimony from much personal and varied experi- 
ence, having repeatedly perceived, and told ac- 
curately, the states of his family at particular 
moments, when absent from home, and having 
in one instance actually left his place of business 
and gone home, three miles distant, under the 
vivid impression that his children, temporarily 
left alone, were in great trepidation concerning 
some untoward occurrence in which the dog was 
involved. While on his way home, he received 
from the hands of a friend a note from bis eldest 
daughter, urging bim to come quickly, as Rover 
had bitten a neighbor’s little girl, and the father 
of the girl had threatened to shoot the dog. 

UNITY 

Facts of this kind, of which thousands might 
be collected, of unqnestionable authenticity, ren- 
der the conclusion irresistible, that although the 
souls of men, considered in their personal rela- 


OF SOULS. 


tions, are to superficial appearance totally segre- 
gated from and independent of each other, they 
all have an inmost and basic unity, by virtue of 
which whatsoever affects one, affects, more or less, 
all the others. Indeed, the phenomenon of sym- 
pathy, in any of its aspects, can not be rationally 
accounted for as to its mystic and fundamental 
cause, except on the hypothesis of this basic and 
essential unity of the souls who mutually sym- 
pathize. The whole soul-world, therefore, with 
all its innumerable individualized parts, may be 
considered as forming one grand system. The 
same to be true of the universe of 
matter with all its countless forms in the plan- 


we know 
etary, mineral, vegetable, organic and inorganic 
spheres of existence ; and as even a wave of the 
hand, by displacing the contiguous particles of 
air and ether, these displacing those contiguous 
to them, and so onward and farther onward 
throughout space, finally agitates the whole mass, 
though in an inappreciable degree, so one soul, 
according to its peculiar states, affects those most 
nearly related to it, and through them, as well 
as directly, those more remote, and those still 
more remote, until the whole psychic mass is 
moved. It is true that these more remote effects 
are for the most part inappreciable, but they are 
none the less absolute on that account. 

If these things are true, then the following 
propositions, with the rational foundation on 
which they rest, become evident : 
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NATURE OF SIN. 


1. If a man sins, he sins not only against God, 
but against the whole moral universe, including 
every good man on earth, and every saint and 
angel in heaven. That is to say, he introduces 
moral poison into the soul-world whose ten- 
dency, unless antidoted and neutralized by supe- 
rior influences outside of himself, is to sympa- 
thetically diffuse itself to the remotest boundaries 
of the psychic universe, impairing (perceptibly 
or otherwise) the moral health of multitudes, and 
disturbing that general divine order which all 
the good are interested in preserving. And so, 
on the other hand, every deed of high and noble 
virtue goes thrilling through thousands of admir- 
ing hearts, and sensibly or insensibly invigorates 
the moral health of the whole sentient universe. 
Thus it appears that whoso labors to preserve 
and improve the moral health of others, labors 
to preserve and improve his own, and vice versa. 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

2. The doctrine of the “ Communion of Saints,” 
taught in the Scriptures and the so-called “ Apos- 
tles’ Creed,” and preserved with more or less 
distinctness in the teachings of the Church 
through all ages, is not only a doctrine of dog- 
matic theology, but a doctrine of established and 
profound science. That doctrine is set forth in 
the Scriptures in the following among other ex- 
pressions: ‘“ That they [the disciples] all may be 
one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us.” [John xvii. 21.] 
The faithful are regarded as “one body and one 
spirit, with one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 
[Eph. iv. 3-5] ; as one body, of which each in- 
dividual is a member or organ, and of which 
there is one pervading spirit. [1 Cor. xii. 4, 
et seq.] These passages, with many similar ones, 
relate to the unity, community, or com-union of 
the faithful on earth ; St. Paul more than intimates 
that the same unity or communion subsists be- 
tween the faithful on earth and the faithful in 
heaven, when he says to the Christians, “ Ye are 
come unto—an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly of the Church of the first- 
born whose names are written in heaven, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just 
men made perfect.”” [Heb. xii. 22, 23.] 


The same doctrine is embodied in the Te Deum 
laudamus, in which the praises and adoration of 
the Church on earth are made to mingle with those 
of angels, cherubim, seraphim, and the glorified 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs ; and the opinion 
has been cherished from a very early, if not the 
earliest period of our era, that the Church, as the 
one body of Christ, consists of three parts, desig- 
nated as the church militant on earth, the church 
patient in hades (subsequently called purgatory), 
and the church triumphant in heaven. Whether 
this latter doctrine is true in precisely the aspect 
here presented, is a question which we sball not 
now discuss, as it is our purpose at present sim- 
ply to show that all of these teachings are easily 
and clearly comprehensible in the light of facts 
and philosophic principles set forth in the preced- 
ing part of this article, and that the doctrine of 
the “communion of saints,” in its general sense 
at least, is a doctrine resting on the sure basis of 
psychic science. 


—<—§ 
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PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER. 

8. Our doctrine of the basic unity and but par- 
tial segregation of the essences of all souls, if ad- 
mitted, also furnishes a philosophic basis for the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer. Of course it 
will not be denied that whatever is spiritual in 
the essential constitution of the soul came from 
God, who is a spirit and the Father of spirits. In 
the spiritu:l exercise of true and earnest prayer 
the soul lifts itself up to God and receives extra- 
ordinary influx of God’s spirit (called the Holy 
Spirit) ; then, in like manner as water seeks its 
level, or is conducted to given points through a 
channel, this superabundant divine energy may 
spontaneously flow forth and take effect upon 
souls with whom the first is essentially and sym- 
pathetically united, and whom the petitioner 
makes a special object—thus often working mar- 
velous results of conversion. Or the same divine 
energy may flow through the petitioner as a me~ 
dium, and be radiated upon the primates of special 
causation, and thus determine the course of Prov- 
idence in the outer world in favor of the objects 
petitioned for. Certainly nothing can be more 
rational than the aspect in which these ideas place 
the whole subject of prayer ; and skeptics would 
do well to be a little careful lest the alleged ab- 
surdities against which they are wont to declaim 
when speaking on this subject, should appear alto- 
gether on their own side of the argument. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. 

4. Our psychic philosophy also furnishes a ra- 
tional foundation for the great Christian doctrine 
of salvation. If all souls are so basically con- 
joined and united in their very essences, that their 
qualities and states may be mutually transfused 
or communicated from one to another, then by the 
same law, all that is in Christ—all His moral 
health, all His spiritual power, all His divine vital- 
ity—indeed His own very soul and substance— 
may be communicated to those who are willing 
to forsake their own selfish and sinful ways, and 


unite themselves with Him. Thus the expression 
of Paul may be fully realized, “Christ in us, the 
hope of glory ;” and thus is seen the beautiful 
significance of those passages which represent the 
Church as the body of Christ, of which He is the 
head and pervading spirit. This union of buman 
souls with the divine-human of Christ, is the 
atonement or at-one-ment, and is salvation in its 
very essence and perfection. 

Thus does Science appear, again, for the thou- 
sandth time, the faithful ally and very handmaid 
of Religion. putting to shame the efforts of sciolists 
and superficialists to press her into the service of 
infidelity. 

a 


One of the saddest things about human nature 
is, that a man may guide others in the path of life, 
without walking in it himself; that he may be a 
pilot, and yet a castaway. 


CONSOLATION. 

God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day ; 
The evil can not brook delay ; 

The good, it can affor? to wait.— Whittier. 





Srrive to make everybody happy, and you will 
make at least one so—yourself. 


Ir you would know a man, mark his gait; 
most men step to the tune of their thoughts. 
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THE HUMAN HEAD. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 
Tut Human Head! the Human Head! 
We sing the Earth in singing thee— 
Her mountains, with their quiet strength, 
Her strong, yet restless sea; 
Her girdling air with storm or calm, 
A battle-chant or silent psalm— 
For thou art that in which they find 
Themselves forevermore enshrined, 
Their very Essence, where they'd still remain, 
Though sunless chaos crouched by silent God again. 


The Human Head! the Human Head! 
Thou art the darkness and the light, 
The planet with adoring brow, 
The sun of monarch-might ; 
Each system, with its peopled spheres, 
Led ever by the firm-armed years, 
All systems in their boundless race 
Forever forging boundless space— 
For thou art space and thou art time, 
The only moment, only clime, 
The Real Being where they live alone, 
God's only god who és before the Primal Throne. 
The Human Head! the Human Head! 
Upon this sod of ours would we 
Before that Real only bow? 
Then we must bow to thee; 
For thou art parent of the home, 
The council hall, the temple-dome, 
All glorious things of g'orious art 
That arm the soul or melt the heart, 
The deed of good, tne deed of ill, 
Black Murder’s den, bright Virtue’s hill, 
With demon-cloud or seraph-light— 
O Essence only «rbed with space, time, inner might! 
The Human Head! the Human Head! 
_ If we give shining wreaths to those 
Who trophies conquer by the power 
That from that Essence flows, 
What brighter laurels should entwine 
The priests who tend the very shrine— 
The ones who tremble vot before 
Troutu in her awful inner core— 
The ones who firm, yet reverent, trace 
Each Faculty’s own certain place, 
As Angei-Hands on Heaven’s own sacred sod 
Search for the secret footsteps of the Father God? 


——> 64> 


Hearr Disease anp Topacco.—M. Decaisne, in 
a communication to the Academie des Sciences, ex- 
hibits another clause in the heavy bill of indict- 
ment against the abuse of tobacco. He states 
that in the course of three years he has met, among 
eighty-three inveterate smokers, twenty-one in- 
stances of marked intermittence of the pulse, oc- 
curring in men from 27 to 42 years of age, and 
not to be explained by organic lesion of the heart. 
The absence of such lesion or other condition of 
health capable of inducing intermission of the ac- 
tion of the heart, and the fact that in nine of these 
instances, in which the use of tobacco was aban- 
doned, the normal action of the organ was restor- 
ed, M. Decaisne believes, will justify him in con- 
cluding that, in certain subjects, the abuse of 
tobacco may give rise to a condition which may 
be termed “ narcotism of the heart,’’ character- 
ized by intermission in the movements of that 
organ and in the pulsations of the radial artery ; 
and that, in some cases, a suspension or diminu- 
tion in the practice of smoking is sufficient to 
cause an entire disappearance of this irregularity. 
Medical Times and Gazette, 
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PREEDOM. 


For I have sworn upon the altar of my God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man.—THomas JEFFERSON. 

Ir is the inalienable right of every sane, sober, 
and sensible human being to do his own thinking. 
Not only this, but it is his duty to exercise each 
and all the faculties of mind of which he is pos- 
sessed. It is as much his duty to exercise his 
reason as his vision, his devotion as his hearing, 
and he is a complete man only in proportion as 
he exercises all there is of him. If he be wanting 
in Firmness, he is so much the less a man. If 
wanting in true moral courage, and in the power 
of self-defense ; in dignity and self-reliance ; in 
kindness, justice, economy, invention, music, af- 
fection, method, memory, imitation, sagacity, or 
of energy, he is simply unfortunate and incom- 
plete. Nor is he capable of being “free,” in the 
fullest sense of that term, if he be not capable of 
maintaining it, defending his rights, and in pro- 
tecting those dependent on him. If he be dissi- 
pated, he is in bonds and a slave to his appetite ; 
if a spendthrift, a prodigal, or improvident, he 
comes under bonds or obligations to others. But 
if he be developed in all his faculties—of sane 
mind and sound body—so cultivated as to be able 
to use himself, he may be FREE. 

Freedom is the normal condition of man. Sla- 
very—be it of body or mind—is abnormal, unnat- 
ural, and is contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture. Whoever places trammels on the minds of 
men, or legislates to keep them in ignorance or 
to hold them in subjection, violates a God-given 
law. 

Foreign war is bad; civil war is worse; but 
slavery, to a human being, is the very worst con- 
dition to which a man, with the attributes of God 
in his nature, can possibly be subjected. Next 


to this, in the evil consequences of slavery, is its 
demoralizing effects on those who assume to rule 
over the slave. It begets in them a domineering 
spirit, which necessarily ripens into tyranny. It 
also begets idleness. a disinclination to labor, 
habits of luxurious living, and thence a larger 
license to the passions, and a lesser regard for 
human law, human life, or human liberty. It 
prevents the full and free development of the 
slave from becoming qualified for citizenship, or 
to regulate and take care of himself, and tends to 
keep him perpetually in mental childhood. Thus 
the infliction of one wrong begets others, and the 
infringement of rights brings in its train a curse 
on all. 

For the fullest development of all our powers 
we need freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom to act, freedom to Grow, freedom to do 
right, and FREEDOM TO worsHIP Gop. 


0 


Menta Hyorens.—The Daily News, speaking 
of the Editor’s lecture before the late World's 
Health Convention, remarks : “Mr. Wells sup- 
ported his theory with a great variety of relevant 
facts, anecdotes, and illustrations. His lecture 
was abundant in original and philosophical views, 
and the last point, viz.: That faith o¢cupied a 
region beyond the domain of reason, and that 
the life of faith was the normal condition of man, 
was especially well and eloquently defended. In 
conclusion, Mr. Wells entered into an elaborate 
argument upon the pbilosophy of death, illus- 
trating his topic with a variety of appropriate 





imagery.” 
— 
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PORTRAIT OF 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

A sricat luminary in the scientific firmament 
has fallen, or rather we shou!d say, has ascended 
to the realms above, and taken his place among 
the spirits of the just and the good. He has put 
off mortality and taken on immortality. 

Benjamin Silliman, senior, departed this life 
on the 24th of November, 1864, in the eighty- 
sixth year of his age. 

A cast from the head of this honored and hon- 
orable man was taken many years ago, and has 
since occupied a conspicuous place among other 
distinguished Americans in our extensive collec- 
tion. We are now called on to pay a parting 
tribute to distinguished merit. 

In the ParenotocicaL Journat for 1851 we 
publisbed bis portrait, with a phrenological 
analysis of character and a biographical sketch, 
to which we must refer the reader for full par- 
ticulars, having only rocm at present for a very 
brief summing up of the leading traits of char- 
acier 

In person, Prof. Silliman was large, tall, and 
every way well proportioned. The framework 
was perfect, and had he engaged in muscular 
instead of almost exclusive mental 
would have become a very strong and a very 
athletic man. His brain was large, the quality 
good; the mind comprehensive ; and he was 
eminently intellectual, highly moral and religious, 
He was very sen- 
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PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 





sitive in matters of honor, fond of praise, and 
became a very popular man. He was mirthful, 
hopeful, and joyous. His mouth turned up at 
the coraers. Conciliatory, and very kindly dis- 
posed. He was much more intellectual and 
scholarly than executive—a man of peace, piety, 
and popularity, rather than a destructive or a 
radical reformer. He was by organization as 
well adapted to theology as to science, and had 
he entered the ministry would have become a 
bright and a shining light. His chief works are 
noticed in the following 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Professor Silliman was born in North Stratford, 
Conn., on the 8th of August, 1779. His father, 
General Gold Selleck Silliman, was a lawyer of 
distinction, and rendered important service as a 





ingly passed a part of the next two years in 
Philade!phia, as a student with Dr. Woodhouse, 
and on his retarn to New Haven in 1804. deliv- 
ered a partial course of lectures on chemistry to 
the students of the college. 

In the winter of 1805 he gave his first full 
course of lectures, and in the spring sailed for 
Europe to prosecute still further his studies in 
physical science, and to procure books and 
apparatus for the college for tbe illustration of 
chemistry and physics, He visited the mining 
districts of England, attended the lectures of 
eminent professors in London and Edinburg, and 
attempted to visit France, but was stopped at 
Antwerp under the false charge of being an 
English spy. He returned after an absence of 
fourteen months, and resumed the duties of his 
professorship. His narrative of his tour was 
published in 1810, under the title of * Journal of 
Travels in England, Holland, and Scotland in 
1805-6” (2 vols. 8vo.; enlarged edition, 3 vols. 
12mo., 1820), and, being one of the earliest 
accounts of Great Britain by an educated Amer- 
ican, attracted much attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Immediately on the receipt of the account of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s discovery of the metallic 
bases of the alkalies, Prof. Silliman repeated his 
experiments, and obtained, probably for the first 
time in the United States. the metals potassium 
and sodium, by the furnace process of Gay 
Lussac. In 1822, while engaged in a series of 
observations on the action of a powerful voltaic 
deflagrator on the model of Dr. Hare, he first 


| established the fact of the transfer of particles 


of carbon from the positive to the negative 
electrode of the voltaic apparatus, with the cor- 


| responding growth of the negative electrode, and 


the re-transfer when the charcoal points are 
shifted. This fact, with the fusion of the carbon 
in the voltaic arch, was one long disputed in 
Europe, but is now generally recognized. 

In 1818 Prof. Silliman founded the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, better known both 
in Europe and America as Si/liman’s Journal, 
with which his name is still connected, and of 
which for twenty years he was sole, and for 
eight years more senior editor. This journal, at 


| first a quarterly, but now a bi-monthly periodical, 
| has for forty-six years been recognized at home 


brigadier-general in the war of the Revolution. | 
| transferred by the senior editor to Professors 


Mr. Silliman was graduated at Yale College in 
1796, and in 1799 was appointed tutor. He 
studied law and was admitted to the bar of New 
Haven in 1802. Chemistry asa science was then 
almost unknown in America, being taught, even 
in its rudiments, only at Philadelphia and Cam- 
bridge ; but the brilliant discoveries of Lavoisier, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and others, had attracted 
much attention. Dr. Dwight, then president of 
Yale College, became interested in its introdne- 
tion into the college course as a regular depart- 
ment of instruction, and with that view offered 
to Mr. Silliman in 1802 the new chair of Chemistry. 
He consented to abandon his profession and ac- 
cept it. if he could be allowed time and oppor- 
tunity for preparation for its duties. He accord- 


and abroad as the chief repository of American 
physical science. In 1838, bis son, Benjamin 
Silliman, junior, became associated with him in 
the editorship of the work, and in 1846 it was 


J. D. Dana and B. Silliman, junior. 

Professor Silliman was one of the earliest 
American lecturers on scientific subjects to large 
miscellaneous audiences. He had for many 
yeara given public lectures in New Haven, on 
chemistry, geology, and allied topics, to audiences 
of citizens, and with excellent effect in promoting 
a taste for science and a desire for its advance- 
ment. In May, 1834, he was invited to Hartford 
to deliver a popular co>rse on scientific subjects, 
and in September following to Lowell. In 1835 
and 1826 he gave more extended courses in Bos- 
ton and New York. In 1839 he opened the 
Lowell Institute of Boston by a course on geology, 
and in the three succeeding years fullowed with 
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courses on experimental and theoretical chemistry 
in the same institution. He has also delivered 
repeated courses of popular lectures in Boston, 
Lowell, Salem. New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, St. Louis, Mobile and New Orleans, 
many of them illustrated by brilliant and inter- 
esting experiments. In 1830 Professor Silliman 
published a text-book on “ Chemistry” in two 
volumes, for the use of his students, and in the 
previous year he had published an edition of 
Bakewell’s “Geology,” with notes and append- 
ices, which in the course of ten years passed 
through three editions. 

In 1853 he resigned his professorship, and was 
made Professor Emeritus, but at the request of 
his colleagues he continued to lecture on geology 
till June, 1855, when he gave his closing aca- 
demic course. The simplicity and moderation of 
Professor Silliman’s physical habits, and his 
constant activity, contributed to give him a 
firm and vigorous old age, free from mental or 
bodily infirmity ; and to the last he took a great 
interest in the progress of science, humanity, and 
freedom, at home and abroad. He was a mem- 
ber of numerous American and European scien- 
tific societies. 





a ee 


FRANZ MULLER. 


Tus was a fairly formed bead on a well-devel- 
oped body. So far as the functions of his body 
and brain were concerned, it is safe to state that 
all were in health, and that Nature dealt liberally 
by Franz Muller, denying him nothing which was 
essential, had it been duly developed, to the full- 
est manhood. Observe the portrait. 

Thongh not an attractive face to a physiogno- 
mist, this is not so bad as one may meet any day 
on our streets. That was not an inferior forehead, 
nor was there any want of brain in it. The 
mouth, the chin, the jaws, and the cheeks were 
well formed, but the eyes were almost meaning- 
less, except as organs of vision. The nose was 
undeveloped, indicating a want of mental culture. 

The brain was wide and short rather than high 
or long, and the animal impulses were strong. 


tiousness, Hope, and Spirituality, was moderate 
in development and probably inactive, and al- 
most without influence; consequently he was 
weak, and an easy subject for any temptation. 
But what was his motive for committing murder 
and robbery? We can give no other answer than 
the supposition that his immediate wants or fan- 
cied necessities required the means for their grat- 
ification. 

It appeared in evidence that he had recently 
lost a watch—said to have been stolen from him 
by lewd women with whom he had associated ; 
that the loss so worked upon his mind that he be- 
came very unhappy, even desperate—we should 
say a little warped—and was heard to remark 
that he would have another at any hazard. He 
saw a single gentleman, who wore a watch and 
chain, enter a railway carriage alone, and acting 
on the impulse of the moment, he entered the 
same apartment ; and soon after the train started, 
it appears that he disabled his victim, robbed him 
of his watch and hat, pitched his body out of the 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANZ MULLER. 





door or window—whether dead or alive—and 
then made his escape to America, where many 
other European criminals find their way—was ar- 
rested on the ship before landing and taken back 
to England ; tried, convicted, and condemned, 
and was executed on the 14th of last November. 
That he was guilty, we have no doubt; but that 
he was altogether bad, or past redemption, we do 
not believe. Had he been properly educated, 
and placed under religious influences when young, 
he could have become a good and a useful citizen. 
He was the unfortunate subject of adverse cir- 
cumstances, became perverted by bad habits, com- 
mitted a high crime, and paid the penalty with 
his life. 

He was a German, born of poor parents ; left 
destitute when a child ; grew up without the ad- 
vantages of moral or intellectual education ; fell 
into bad company, and was lost to bimself and to 
the world. 


An American Lapy.—When Brammel was asked 
what made the gentleman, his quick reply was, 
“ Starch, starch, my lord!’ This may be true; 
but it takes a great deal more to make a lady, 
and though it may seem singular, I am ready to 
maintain that no conceivable quantity of muslin, 
silk. or satin, edging, frilling, hooping, flouncing, 
or furbelowing, can per se, or per dress-maker, 
constitute a real lady. Was not Mrs. Abbott 
Lawrence just as much a lady when attired in 
twelve-cent calico in Boston. as when arrayed in 
full court dress at St. James,London? “ As Mrs. 
Washington was said to be so grand a lady,” 
says a celebrated English visitor (Mrs. Thorpe), 
“we thought we must put on our best bibs and 
bands ; so we dressed ourselves in our most ele- 
gant ruffles and silks, and were introduced to her 
ladyship; and don’t you think we found her 
knitting, and with her check apron on! She 
received us very graciously and easily, but after 
the compliments were over, she resumed her 
knitting. There we were without a stitch of 





work, and sitting in state, but Gen. Washington’s 
lady. with her own hands, was knitting stockings 
for her husband.” Does not that sweet repub- 
lican simplicity command your admiration ? 

[Republican etiquette in America is one thing, 
aristocratic etiquette in Europe is quite another. 
Here, it is the “ mind that makes the man ;”’ there, 
it is inherited nobility, or wealth, which is propped 
up and held in place by the people. Here, hon- 
est industry and /abor are respected. There, it 
is the reverse, and a mere laborer is on/y a “ serv- 
ant.” America is the country for freedom, in 
which every individual counts one ; in Europe, 
only the upper classes vote. But if they prefer 
their mode, let them have it. Only let them keep 
hands off, and not meddle or interfere with 
our mode of government, which suits us best. 
The following brief speech, from Prof. Agassiz, on 
American and European institutions, is in point :) 

“My Friends: After staying eighteen years in 
this country, I have repeatedly asked myself what 
was the difference between the institutions of the 
Old World and those of America; and I have 
found the answer in a few words. In Europe, 
everything is done to preserve and maintain the 
prerogatives of the few; in America, everything 
is done to make a man of him who has any of the 
elements of manhood in him. Now, gentlemen, 
the fate of these institutions is in your hands. 
You will decide whether they are to be perpetu- 
ated forever to help Europe throw off tyranny 
and reform its illiberal institutions, and to bring 
them up to the stand-point of our liberal institu- 
tions. To do that, believe me, there is only one 
way—hold on to thore who have defended those 
institntions manfully, re-elect those who have 
repelled the assaults of armed foes against them, 
and those who have defended your rights in 
Congress, and you will conquer.” 


A wit once asked a peasant what part he per- 
formed in the great drama of life? “ I mind my 
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own business,” was the reply. 
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NATURE'S VOICES. 


Sex how Nature's forces round us 
Work and spin, 
Never hasting, never resting— 
Ceaseless din; 
Systems, planets in their courses, 
Rivers hasting from their sources 
Each and all with mingled voices 
Strive to win. 


See the elemental warfare, 
How they strive 
Nature's high behests to hasten, 
All alive; 
Each dependent on the other, 
As a brother to a brother, 
Link their Joys with one another— 
So they thrive 


Seasons come and go unceasing 
In their change ; 
Ocean's bosom ever throbbing ; 
In the range 
Of wood and air and water 
Comes their loud resounding laughter 
While the dreamy echoes after 
Interchange. 


Seeds are springing into action 
All around, 
Or are husbanding their powers 
In the ground, 
Seeking rest that they may gather 
Strength for every new endeavor 
"Neath the cold and wintry weather, 
Safe and sound. 
Good and evil ever mingled, 
Light and shade ; 
| It is only by their anion 
Worlds are made ; 
| Jove himself can never change them, 
For they are eternal with him, 
But in balance due he makes them 
Glow and fade. 


Everything in perfect order— 
Friction none, 
From the starry planets spinning 
Round the sun, 
Through all grades of Nature’s kingdom, 
To the little plant that seldom 
Feels the sunlighi’s joyous welcome, 
Go an! come. 
Thousand are these mighty forces, 
Great and small; 
You could never in a lifetime 
Count them all; 
Greater la“s control the lesser, 
Who, ‘n turn, fulff!l the higher— 
Each in their appointed manner 
Bide their call. 


List! O nations! to the echoes 

Loud and clear— 
Gentle rea‘er, take the «uv immons 

To your ear; 
Man is Nature’s m crocosm, 
Fall of every grace and rhythm, 
Of ercation’s boundless realm— 

List and hear. 
Every power, gift, or fancy 

Needs control ; 
Let them all in due proportion, 
Mind and soul, 
| Each receive its proper artion, 
Without anger, heat, or passion, 
| In harmonious due relation 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
| 





To the whole. 


Onward ! is the ery resounding 
Everywhere ; 
God throughont all nature showing 
Plain and clear, 
That to live we must be active, 
Pleasure comes nt to the passive, 
But to those who are creative, 
Therefore fear. 
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THE MOTHER OF JOHN WESLEY. 





MRS. SUSANNAH WESLEY. 


A most marked physiognomy. See how expres- 
sive! What character in those features! How 
different from that flat, tallowy, soulless look 
which we sometimes observe in meaningless 
faces! This lady was evidently cultivated and 
refined. She must have been highly educated 
and thoroughly called out in all her faculties. 
There is no indication of “ arrested development” 
here. See what a nose! How beautiful ! magnifi- 
cent! It is evidently like that of her father, and 
the same was transmitted to her son John, who 
became the great apostle of Methodism. 

On close analysis, it will be seen that there 
was a most striking resemblance between the 
mother and the son. Compare any of the standard 
likenesses of John Wesley with this, and our 
statement will require no other confirmation. 
The temperament of both mother and son was 
fine, and that of the mother exquisitely so. With 
a body of moderate size and symmetrical mold, 
with all the functions in high health—vigorous, 
active, wide-awake, and full of spirit—she would 
animate and inspire all who came within her in- 
fluence. Note how calm, clear, and yet how ex- 
pressive the eye with its long lashes; how dis- 
tinct, well-formed, and developed the nose, and 
what a beautiful chin! That well-cut, slightly 
open, and regular womanly mouth. Those loving 
lips. The beantifully formed and not over large 
forehead, and a head--concealed by the cap— 
high in the center, long and broad on top, alarge 
cerebellum, with Ideality, Sublimity, Time, and 
Tune well developed. There was both economy and 
kindness, devotion, integrity, Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity, and steadfastness. Nor was she wanting in 
courage, will, or fortitude. The perceptive fac- 
ulties were full, with large Order—the basis of 
method—ism ; large Individuality, Eventuality, 
Comparison, Human Nature, and the entire cen- 

















tral range from nose to occiput. There was some- 
thing of the Napoleon in her composition, and 
just the least approach toward the masculine— 
not enough to be objectionable, but just enough 
to give self-reliance, individuality, and indepen- 
dence. All questions would be between herself 
and her God rather than between her and others. 
Such a person is above flattery, and above the fear 
of man. Trusting, believing, and resigned to His 
will, she would not be easily cast down nor de- 
pressed, but would take a hopeful view of all 
things desired, but not disappointed at reverses. 
Such a nature would become a natural magnet, 
the center of attraction to all who knew her, and 
being suitably mated, fit to become the mother of 
a@ man so simple, so great, and so good as was 
the venerable John Wesley. If not of noble 
birth, she was of gentle blood, and most queenly 
as well as most motherly in character. The cir- 
cumstance of birth alone—not of majesty or soul 
—left her to reign through life in the hearts of 
all who knew her, rather than on a glittering man- 
made throne. 

May the same good spirit by which the saintly 
Susannah Wesley was animated, fill the souls of 
all men and women. 

et em 


OLD GORDON AND HIS LADDIES. 


Joun Gorpon, who died a few years ago, near 
Turiff, Banffshire, Scotland, was reputed to have 
attained the remarkable age of one hundred and 
thirty-two years. Most travelers in that part 
called at his cottage, and among the visitors one 
day, about the close of harvest, was a young En- 
glishman, who, coming up to the door of the cot- 
tage, accosted a venerable-looking man, knitting 
hose, with— 

“ So, my old friend, can you see to knit at your 
advanced period of life? One hundred and thir- 
ty-two is, truly, a rare age.” 

“Plague take the man! it’ll be my grandfather 
ye’re seeking. I'm only seventy-three. Ye’ll find 
him round the corner o’ the hous’.” 

On turning round the corner, the stranger en- 
countered a debilitated old man, whose whitened 
locks bore testimony to his having long passed the 
meridian of life, and whom the stranger at once 
concluded to be John Gordon bimeelf. 

“ You seem wonderfully fresh, my good sir, for 
so old aman. I doubt not you have experienced 
many vicissitudes in the course of your very long 
life ?”’ 

“ What’s your wull, sir?” inquired the person 
addressed, whose sense of hearing was somewhat 
impaired. 

The observation was repeated. 

“ Oh, ye'll be wanting my father, I reckon ; he’s 
i’ the yaird there.” 

The stranger now entered the garden, where he 
at last found the venerable old man busily em- 
—— in digging potatoes, and humming “ The 

attle of Harland.” 

“T have had some difficulty in finding you, 
friend, as I successively encountered your grand- 
son and son, both of whom I mistook for you; in- 
deed, they seem as old as yourself. Yet labor is 
rather hard for one at your advanced age.” 

“It is,” replied John; “but I’m thankfun’ that 
I’m able for’t, as the laddies—boys—puir things, 
are no very stout now.” 
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Patent Office Department. 
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The ravge of mechanical invention is a true index of human progress, 





Snort Hanp.—An ingenious foreign mechanic 
has invented an instrument for the purpose of taking 
short-havd notes with more than the usual rapidity, It 
consists of a series of levers worked by keys like a piano, 
and acting oa a set of types which impress themselves on 
aslip of paper that is gradually unrolled. Worked only 
with one finger, an ordinary reporter can work as quickly 
as the best short-hand reporter, but by using the two 
hands the rapidity is iacreased immensely.— The papers. 

[We should like to see this new invention. Its fortu- 
nate for inventors and discoverers that the truth or falsity of 
their claims do not depend on the mere belief or unbelief 
of any one; and owr “ opinion,” which has been solicited 
in regard to the above, amounts to nothing—but till we 
know more, we may be classed among the doubters.— 
Ep. A. P. J.J —— 

Cuttivate Frax.—Mr. Friedlander delivered 
a lecture at the Dublin Industrial Exhibition lately on 
the cultivation of flax. The acreage of flax iu Ireland 
this year is about 300,000, The seed of this, if carefully 
saved, will yield £3 an acre, and thus, the lecturer re- 
marked, we have £2,400,000 dependent on the care exer- 
cised in pulling and rippling. 

The Irish linens are almost as celebrated in commercial 
circles as American cotton. But we can grow in this 
country flax, hemp, cotton, wool, and silk in the highest 
degree of perfection, and in unlimited quantities. The 
production of flax in the North this year will be greater 
than ever before, and in no small measure take the place 
of cotton. 

Giove Manuracrure.—The best gloves in the 
country are made in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. These gloves are of various 
kinds, mostly made from deer, goat, and sheep skins, the 
deerskins from South America and our own Western Ter- 
ritories, the goatskins from South America, the West In- 
dies, Mexico, and the Sandwich Islands, and the sheep- 
skins from England and the Cape of Good Hope. The skin 
of the English sheep is finer and more durable than ours, 
but the species known as the Cape sheep has a skin of a 
fiber so fine and ela-tic as closely to resemble kid, and ca- 
pable of rivaling that elegant article, for which it is often 
sold. 
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‘“‘From Dan To Beersiesa ;”’ 
Promise as it now appears, including a Description of 
the Boundaries, Topography, Agriculture, and Inhabit- 
ants of that Wonderfal Land, with Illustrations, Maps, 
and Engravings. By Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D. Large 
12mo. Pp.435. Price, $2. New York: Messrs. Harper 
Brothers. 

Tne Hoty Lanp, tar Hoty Lanp! Who ever tires 
reading graphic descriptions, by intelligent travelers, 
of the Jand of Our Saviour and the Apostles? And who 
would not deny himself any poor luxury if he could 
thereby save the means which would enable him to visit, 
in person, the ground our Saviour trod, But the next best 
thing to a personal view is to look through the intelligent 
and well-cultivated eyes of another. In the volume before 
us we have many full-page engravings, illustrating build- 
ings, monuments, temples, gates, throves, and cities, with 
accurate and detailed descripiions, harmonized with 
Scriptural statements. Rev. Dr. Newman, the author, is 
every way qualified to produce such a work. Ile has a 
splendid body, a fine large brain, amply developed in the 
intellect, with excellent descriptive powers, and a warm 
feeling-full nature. He puts his soul into his work, and 
always inspires his reader or his hearer. He was selecied 
by the Bishop to go South and reorganize the churches. 
He is now doing a most useful work in New Orleans. 
May he be sustained with healih, and with the means 
necessary to bring order out of chavs, and point erring, 
dissipated, and fallen men to their duties and to their 
Maker. Read “From Dan to Beersheba.” 


or, The Land of | 





Tue Ittusrratep AnnvaL Reoister oF RURAL 
AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR ALMANAO For 1865, contain- 
ing practical suggestions for the Farmer and Horticul- 
turis!, embellished with about 130 beautiful engravings. 
By J. J. Thomas. Published by Luther Tucker & Son, 
Albauy, N.Y. Price, 25 cents; prepaid by post. 

We believe in the gratuitous distribution of religious 
tracts, papers, books, etc., where they may do good, and 
most cheerfully contribute toward supplying soldiers in 
the field and in hospital, and the poor everywhere, with 
suitable reading matter; but we do not know of anything 
in print which would be likely to prove more acceptable 
to all classes than this useful and beautiful rural hand- 
book. Agricultural societies should distribute a million of 
copies among the people. Farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
teachers—all should read it. It would kindle a love for 
home, and intensify the desire for improvement by ils 
practical suggestions, which would result in inducing the 
reader to plant trees and take care of them; to build com- 


fortable houses and sheds for his family and his stock ; to 
underdrain his lands; to apply machinery in its cultivation, 
and in gathering his crops, by which much hard labor 
may be saved ; in short, to “spur him up” and to open his 
eyes to his real interests. This Rural Annual gives the 
gist of ponderous volumes, and all for 85 cents. It may 
be ordered from this office. 


Memorrs or Lizvut.-Gen. Scorn, LL.D. Written 
by himself. Two volumes, with a portrait. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 1864. Price, $4. 


It has been generally known that Lieut.-Gen. Scott was 
engaged in preparing a record of his life and times, and 
the work now before us, in these two handsome volumes, 
has been looked for with great interest. It will not dis- 
appoint the public. In a literary point of view it is quite 
open to criticism ; but the general reader, disregarding its 
faults of style and the frequent lack of correct taste which 
its pages manifest, will read, enjoy, and be instructed ; 
for, in spite of its literary imperfections, it is a capital book, 
and one that should find a place on the shelves of every 


loyal American. The Philadelphia Press truly says: 
“Winfield Scott does well to place his autobiography 
before the world. All his life he has emphatically been a 
soldier. It has pleased God to make him a successful one, 
and his own good conduct has prevented any blot upon 
bis escutcheon. He is the American Bayard, ‘sans peur 
et sans reproche.’ The life of such a soldier must convey 
a great moral lesson to his countrymen.” 


Tae Grrstes oF Dangs’ Dik; a Story of Hedge 
Life in England in the year 1865. By George 8. 
eae oston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. Price, 


Mr. Phillips has here strang upon a thread of story a 
valuable collection of instructive facts—a great deal of 
curious and trustworthy ioformation regarding the man- 
ners, customs, history, and habits of that singular and 
mysterious people, the gipsies. The author, who lived 
among them for two years on terms of the greatest in- 
timacy, is well qualified to give us truthful pictures of their 
half-wild life. 
Famitiar Lerrers rrom Evrorr. By Cornelius 

Conway Felton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1864. 

Price, $1 75. 

The title of Prof. Felton’s book exactly conveys the idea 
of what itis, and one of its principal charms lies in the 
familiar, unpretending, easy style in which the author 
narrates his experience during a European tour. No one 
tires of such reading. We are continually amused and 
instructed, but never fatigued or bored. The writer knew 
what to see and how to describe what he saw. The result 
is a readable and instructive book. 


Twice Torp Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Complete in two volumes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1865. Price, $3. 


This is the blue and gold edition, with a portrait, of this 
wonderful and universally admired series of stories. It is 
not necessary, at this late day, to say anything ia praise of 
Hawthorne or to recommend his books. It is enough to 
announce them. In their externals these volumes are 
perfect gems. — 

Sacrep AnD LecenpaRy Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 

HH two vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1°65. Price, 


A beautiful edition in blue and gold of this well-known 
and most excellent work. We are glad to meet an old 
favorite in this new and elegant dress. Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields deserve the thanks of the reading public for the 
zeal and good taste with which they cater for their enter- 
tainment and instruction. 








A New Armospners. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. 1865. Price, $1 50. 

This is a case in which the title-page leaves one entirely 
in the dark in regard to the object and scope of the work 
to which it is prefixed. Any guessing in reference to what 
“A New Atmosphere” can mean, will be sure to be wide 
of the mark. Well, no matter about the title-page. Gail 
Hamilton has written a book on “‘ Woman and Her Rela- 
tions,” with special reference to the prevailing ideas of 
marriage as her only proper destiny, and this is it, in spite 
of its title. The author sets forth her views in her usual 
direct, forcible, and rather brusque style. She strikes 
boldly at some of the most crying evils in our educational 
and social systems, and tells, so plainly that she can not 
be misunderstood, many wholesome and too little heeded 
truths; but physiology and sociology, regardless of Gail 
Hamilton, still point to the fact that marriage and mater- 
nity are among the most important of the ends for which 
woman was created. 

New Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may me.- 
tion the following, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting: 

Lire or Napotzon. By Baron Jomini. From the 
French, with Notes by H. W. Haileck, LL.D., Maj.-Gen., 
etc. Four vols. Price, $25. 

How To Get A Farm anp How To Finp One. By the 
author of “ Ten Acres Enough.” Price, $1 50. 

Poems. By J. G. Saxe, with a portrait. Price, $2. 

Essays, Morar, PouiticaL, anp Aistnetic. By Herbert 
Spencer. Price, $2. 

Joun Gopreey’s Fortunes; a Story of American Life. 
By Bayard Taylor. Price, $2. 

Spectropi4 ; or, Surprisiog Spectral Illusions, showing 
Ghosts Everywhere and of any Color. Illustrated. Price, 
$i. 

Tue American Boy’s Boox or Sports. 600 pp. and 
nearly 700 engravings. Price, $3 59. 


Fo.tiow1ne Tut Frage. By “Carleton.” Price, $1 50. 


Hovsr AnD Home Paprgers. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Price, $2. 

Books Recervep.—We have received, too late 
for further notice this month, “ Hymns of the Ages,” third 
series ($2), and “ Legends of the Monastic Orders,” by 
Mrs. Jameson ($1 50), from Ticknor & Fields; and “The 
Life Boat” and “ Dora Darling,” two beautiful juvenile 
books ($1 50 each), from J. E. Tilton & Co. 


Le Bon Ton for December has come promptly 
to our table, where it is sure to attract attention. Its illus- 
trations are superb. Monthly; $7 00 a a year; single 
copies, with full-sized patterns, 75 cents. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson, Boston, we 
have received “ Polka Mazurka from Faust,” by E. 
Kelterer ; “ Smith’s March,” by Lep. Winner; “ The Lost 
Chord,” a song, by William Hertz; and “ Will You Come 
to Meet Me, Darling?” a ballad, by L. H. Gurney. 

From Horace Waters, New York, we have “ Beautiful 
Annie,” by J. G. Clark ; “ Our Flag, Our Army, and Our 
President,” quartette, by W. H. Perry ; “ Atlanta’s Ours,” 
song and chorus; “ Bear This Gently to My Mother ;” 
“ Maryland’s Free.” 

Our Youne Forks. An Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine for Boys and Girls. Edited by J. T. Trowbridge, 
Gail Hamilton, and Lucy Lareum. Contributions will be 
made by Mr. and Mrs. Agassiz, Mre. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Whittier, and others. Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, the publishers, state that the valuable 
aid of Mr. Darley bas been secured, and the first number 
will be enriched by designs from his pencil. A finely en- 
graved steel portrait of some popular author will be given 
in the first number of each volume. The portrait in the 
opening number will be that of Thomas Hughes, author 
of * Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby.” 

Sixty-four pages octavo, To be published monthly, at $2 
ayear. Single numbers twenty cents. 

Such a magazine as is promised, written by such 
scholarly writers, and published by such tasteful and 
enterprising publishers, can not fail to take the lead in the 
line proposed. 
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Questions or ‘“‘ Genernat Lyrenest’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Taovents” solicited. 





Menta Weaxness.—A. L. Ist. In a case of 
what is called mental weakness, is it the material organs, 
or the primary mental ficulties of the mind, that are or be- 
come weok ? If the latter, how is it that weakness is com- 
patible with an immaterial, immortal principle ? 


Ana. Minds differ from each other in power and qual- 
ity ; but mental weakness, as we in this life recognize it, 
is mainly, if not solely, caused by the original or acquired 
defective condition of the material instruments. 


2d. Do phrenologists recognize the Holy Spirit as an 
agent in developing the moral faculties ? 


Ana. Phrenologists being educated in different schools, 
differ in their organizations and in their theological views 
like other men. Some are atheistical, and believe that 
mind is the result of organic action through the brain, and 
that when the brain is disorganized the mind is annihi- 
lated. Other phrenologists believe with many other per- 
sons, who are not believers in the science, that man is not 
responsible for his character; that he follows blindly his 
impulses according to his developments, and carries into 
an immortal state the powers and acquirements attained 
here, and improves them or remains stationary accordiug 
to the laws of that state of being. Other phrenologists 
believe that man is responsible for the use and the culture 
of all his powers—that be can use and improve or bury 
his talents ; that the Creator is our father and friend, and 
rules his children by moral laws; that he has given us 
social faculties to love one another, and laws to guide that 
love; that he has given us propensities to protect and pro- 
vide for our bodily life, and laws to guide us in their exer- 
cise; aud that he has given us moral faculties to enable us 
to love him, to know bis will, and to do our duty to our 
fellow-man ; and that he imbues us with his spirit through 
those moral faculties, so that we are led to appreciate Jus- 
tice, go «!ness, and spiritual life, and thereby toaspire after 
holiness and a likeness to our God and father. We pro- 
fess to belong to the latter class, and to be able to give a 
satisfactory reasen for the faith which is in us. 


Enpiess Misery.—Inquirer. It is easy to ask 
such questions as those you send us, and quite as easy to 
reply to them by asking adverse ones equaily hard to an- 
swer, but we can give no satisfactory reason for things 
beyond the sphere of reason. When you can clearly ex- 
plain why evil was admitted into the universe of God at 
all, you will perhaps be able to answer your own ques- 
tions in regard to its endless continuance. 


Drama.—You need a firsteclass education, good 
bodily training, and thorough culture in elocution; after- 
ward drilling in “stage business.” It is a long, weary 
road to travel, and the reward, if the very best, will hardly 
pay for the labor. For the stage, a person needs as much 
education of the mind and body as for the law. Many 
stumble into the dramatic profession without even a com- 
mon English education, and their whole career is contin- 
ually marred by errors which the plainest of people detect. 


Tatroorp.—Is there any way of erasing India- 
ink marks from a person’s band? I was foolish enough 
in my younger days to have a cannon and #n anchor tat- 
tooed on my right hand, and am now willing to pay lib- 
erally to have it taken off. 

Ans. The only way to remove the ink pricked into the 
living flesh is “ by skinning.” 


Vrrativeness.—Will you please point out the 
locality of “ Vitativeness?” It is marked E on the Jovr- 
WAL, but as yet I have never been able to find it. 


Ana. See the new phrenological bust fur exact location. 


LS 





Youxe America.—l. Why is it that the minds 
of children at the present day seem to be more developed 
at a given age than they were quarter of a century azo? 

Ans. Because they have many more facilities for culture 
and development, and because the parents of these chil- 
dren were more cultivated than their grandparents. Dif- 
ferent modes of living tend also to prematurely call forth 
and refine the mind, frequently to the damage of the 
health and the shortening of life. 

2. Do you think all men would be equally good, benevo- 
lent, bigh-minded, and experience all the finer fee'ings, if 
they were educated, brought into society, and treated as 
equals by the so-styled aristocrats? 


Ana. If all were organized alike that would be the 
ease, but never until they are. The wide differences now 
existing between the cuitivated and the uncultivated 
could be very mach narrowed by a course of proper and 
persistent education, but it would take three or four gen- 
erations to bring up to a high point the children of boors 
who for several generations have had no culture. 

Man is a being needing culture; he has a right to it; it 
is a part of his heritage, and should not be withheld. 


Excess or Temperament.—P.S M. Being un- 
derstood that a combination of the temperaments in 
arties to a marriage is desirable, ye’ in case of an excess 
nm any one temperament, which is the most favorable and 
which the most unfavorable in view of progeny ? 


Ans. Vital least unfavurable—mental most so. 


Memory.—I know a young man who seldom remembers 
an errand on which he is directly sent, yet his Eventuality 
is so large that the event of his blunder can never be ef- 
faced. Ynat faculty, then, distinct from Eventuality, re- 
members errands ? 


Ans, We think he lacks Individuality, and is absent- 
minded. The chagrin and trouble of forgetting impresses 
the fact on the mind. 

Sounp.— What faculty judges of the distance of sound ? 

Ans. Comparison, and Time with Tune. 


— Ears.—Whai do large ears indicate? and vice 
versa 


Ans, The larger the ear—other conditions being equal— 
the greater its capacity in reference to its primary func- 
tion—hearing—and the ideas connected with sound, as 
music, rhythm, rbyme, etc. 

Puoxocrapuy.— Old Subscriber. Will you give 


the phrenological developments necessary for the making 
of a good reporter, as well as the prominent facial signs? 
Ana. Large Form, Size, Weight, Order, and Construc- 
tiveness would be essential—Comparison, Causality, and a 
good memory ; a fine temperament, with quickness of per- 
ception ; a flexible mind end muscle; a good ear, é. ¢., the 
best hearing, perseverance, application, steadfastness, and 
an aptitude for acquiring knowledge. In addition, at 


least a good common-school education, with an onward 
and an upward tendency. To be a good reporter, one 
must be deficient in nothing, but well developed. 





Arr anv Sunucur.—B. E. C. Send us the 
“ Experience” you refer to, briefly narrated. 

Imuicration.—American. The immigration, 
or, rather, importation of foreign paupers and criminals 
is a great evil, and should be as faras possible prevented ; 
but we believe your fears of danger from the introduction 
of foreign laborers and ertisans are entirely unfounded. 
There is no prospect of an overstocked labor market for a 
long time to come. 


Fevons—Causes anp Curs.—Impure blood, pro- 
duced by bad diet, bad drink, bad air, and bad living 
generally. A body built up on plain, simple food, pure 
air, and pure water will not be subject to felons. But 
those who sabsist on noxious substances, whose blood be- 
comes impure, will be subject to boils, felons, rheumatics, 
eruptions, and other diseases. 

Cunz.—Purify the blood by temperate living, not by 
swallowing drugs, bitters, pi'l«, or other patent medical 
slops, which only aguravate the evil. Keep the pores of 
the skin open by bathing, the bowels regular by proper 
diet, the lungs «xpanded by breathing pure air, and the 
whole system in healthy action by vigorous bodily exer- 
cises, and you will have no more felons, 

Tae Lanevaces.—Yes. Good education in- 


cludes a knowledge of the principal languages—French, 
German, Greek, Latin, etc. 





H. W. F., Batavia.—Can 
sd JovrnaL Where I can g 
orse Eng Pub. 


Ans, Our “ medium” has looked into the teacups, sum- 
moned the subjunary spirits, consulted the oracles, but 
failed to elicit a response to the above. For once we 
reluctantly answer: “Guess not,” “can’t tell,’ “don’t 
know.” 

Mrerurutness.—J.N.M. Ist. Is Mirthfulness 
located beneath the temporal ridge? 

Ans, It is located partly above and partly below that 
ridge, or across that ridge, and extends about as high up 
as Causality. 

2d. Is Time located beneath the temporal ridge? 

Ans. Mainly above it. See the new phrenological bust 
for exact location of al/ the organs. 


ou inform me in 
hite Latest Ed on V 


Markie Cuarts.—It requires much experience 
to become accurate in marking the organs of the brain, as 
it must be done by the judgment, and that is acquired by 
experience. Of course, if two persons differ in marking, 
we should naturally give the preforence to the one hay- 
ing had the largest experience. 


Sterer.—Ella. What age requires the most 
sleep? 

Ans. Infancy, youth, and old age, and persons who use 
the mind more than the muscles. 

‘““Wuat Can I Do?’’—J. K. B. As you give 
us only your initvals, and we do not find your name asa 
subscriber on our booke, we are unable to write you as you 
request—therefore we reply in this manner. 

If you will give us your full name and address, we shall 
be happy to send you the “ Mirror of the Mind,” which 
will give you all the information you need as to how to 
have likenesses taken, and what measurements of head 
and body are necessary to send us for examination, that 
we may tell you “ what you are best catcvulated to do.” 

Any other person sending us a three-cent stamp will re- 
ceive the “ Mirror of the Mind” by first mail. 

Ipiots.—F. L. 8. You say in your JournaL 
that you have seen perfect idiots. Now, in asserting this, 
you a-sert that they do not belong to the genus homo, for 


men is a rational animal. Non-phrenologists would say 
that their reason is dormant, but you can not. ° 


Ana. An idiot is a human being without the organic 
conditions necessary for manifesting rational faculty—Just 
asa blind man is “a human being without the organic 
conditions necessary for manifesting the facuity of sight.” 
Either faculty, so fer as power of manifestation is con- 
cerned, is “dormant.” So you see we can say the same 
thing and give a reason for it. The soul or rational prin- 
ciple may exist in the man without the physical conditions 
necessary to its development, as the soul-power to see 
natural things is restricted by defective eyes. 

M. E. 8.—Is light a distinct substance, or 
matter independet of sun, moon, or stars? Was Hannibal 
the hero of Corthage, ategro? Are persons that ere en- 


tirely deficient in the moral and intellectual faculties 
destitute of soul ? 


Ana. Light is certainly independent of the sun, moon, 
and stars, since it is made artificially in various ways, but 
whether it is matier remains a problem to be soived. It 
has neither weight or form, which ure both atiributes of 
matter as the subject is generally understood. 

Hannibal was a native of Carthege, a city of Africa, 
founded by the Pheenicians, a Syrian race resembling the 
Jews in complexion, and, to some extent, in features and 
character also. He was probably of that race, and en- 
tirely without negro blood. 

There are no persons entirely deficient in the moral and 
intellectual faculties, however dormant they may be. 


-— 
M. M. Y.—1. What constitutes the mind? 
Ans, It is that which acts through organization in the 

present life, manifesting intelligence, will, moral sentiment 

and affection. 

2. What is darkness, especially Egyptian darkness ? 

Ans, The absence of light—just as cold is the absence 
of heat. 

The question respecting Joshua we refer to your minis- 
ter. His answer will be quite as satisfactory to you as 
ours, and probably the same. 
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Mareryinea Coustns.—A Subscriber. In the Oc- 
tober number of the JovgNAt you state your objections to 
the marriage of cousins. I suppose you refer particularly 
to frst cousins, and in that case are very proper; but I 
think there can be no serious objection to the marriage of 
second cousins, particularly where the two parties resem- 
ble those of their parents respectively, between whom 
there is no blood relationship. 


Ans. You are right in your inference, but the farther 
apart the relationship is, the better. 


General Items. 


Carpenter’s ParntTinG or Prestpent Lincoin’s 
Emancrration Proctamation is not only an excellent 
work of art, being so true to nature, but it commemorates 
one of the greatest events in American history. There is 
a@ grandeur, an almost apo-tolic solemnity in its effect, 
which to the beholder is most impressive The artist 
felt the magnitude of the work, and was inspired by the 
spirit of the great occasion. Think of it; a plain, humble, 
sincere {ndividual, whom Providence had placed for a 
brief peried at the head of our nation, surrounded by his 
cabinet of advisers, liberating from the bondage of slavery 
nearly four millions of human beings! Never before 
was there any single act of any emperor, king, queen, or 
potentate to pare in magnitude to this! The thought- 
ful President. witn the written proclamation, had assembled 
his cabinet, composed of Messrs. Seward, Chase, Wells, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, and Blair, to announce to them, to 
the slaves, and to the world, this, the masterpiece of alZ 
proclamations ; and the artist imbibed the great idea, put 
it on canvas, and preserved it in oil! 

It is now to be engraved on steel, and will find its way 
into the households of patriots everywhere. The picture 
is now on exhibition in Boston. Look at it. Subscribe 
for a copy of the engraving ; put it in a frame, and hang it 
in a conspicuous place, and r ber the luding 
words of the proclamation which called it forth, namely: 
“Upon THIS ACT, BELIEVED TO BE AN ACT OF JUSTICE, 
WARRANTED BY THE CONSTITUTION UPON MILITARY NECES- 
mty, I INVOKE THE CONSIDERATE JUDGMENT OF MANKIND 
AND THE GRACIOUS FAVOR OF ALmIGuTy Gop.” 




















Canned, Borr.ep, or Preservev Fruits.—‘* Man 
has sought out many inventions,” and one of the most 
useful of modern times is that of preserving fruits, fresh 
as when plucked from the living vine or the tree, “done 
up” in their own delicious juices. By the new process, no 
salt, vinegar, or alcohol is required; nor is the life 
dried or baked out, mummy-like, to make them “ keep ;” 
but when thoroughly ripe and in their prime, gentle hands 
pluck them tenderly and place them in air-tight vessels to 
be hermetically sealed, which secures perfect preserva- 
tion not only for a season or a year, bui for several years, 
and if need be, for a voyage around the world. And oh, 
what a luxury for an ivvalid exhausted by disease, “ burn- 
ing up witn fever,” with no appetite for common food, to 
be served with a dish of fresh, rare-ripe peaches, delicate 
strawberries, rich raspberries, or more hearty pears or 
plums! What is “chicken broth,” * beef tea,” “ oyster 
stew,” or “turtle soup” to compare with those delicacies 
for the patient? But we need not sing praises to these 
God-given fruits. It is enough for us to call attention to 
their cul\ivation and preservation, and to state where they 
may be had for consumption. 

The best we have ever seen or tasted were those put up 
in glass bottles by the * Oneida Community,” near Utica, 
N. Y., and supplied through their agent, Mr. M. L. Bloom, 
at No. 40 Reade Street, New York, near Broadway, from 
whom we have received several sample botties of various 
sorts. Reader, call on Mr. Bloom, and you will be tempted 
to obtain for your dearest friend that which would prove 
to be one of the most delicious, healthful, and acceptable 
presents of the holiday season. 

Grapes rrom Lake Erits.—We have been made 
the happy recipients of a most delicious present, in the 
shape of two boxes of the largest and finest Catawba 
grapes that we have seen “since we left Ireland.” They 
were grown on an island in the lake, and presented by 
Mr. J.8. Palmer, of Put-in Bay, near Sandusky, Ohio. 





We count fruit-growers among the real reformers, for 
whatever ministers to the health of the people ministers 
to their happiness, and all good fruits tend to lessen the 
consumption of grosser food, and consequently to the 
refinement and improvement ef man. Mr. Palmer will 
please accept our warmest thanks for his beautiful, useful, 
and most delicious present. 


Rev. ALEXANDER CLARK, formerly associated 
with Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
has become pastor of the Union Chapel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Clark continues to edit The School Visitor, which is 
published in Philadelphia. 

Iupeciurry.—In one of the prominent medical 
colleges our lecturer on Military Surgeons, giving rules for 
the refusal of men, us substitutes, among many causes he 
instanced the one of imbecility, mentioning as a sure sign— 
a sign no one, not even one of the two hundred composing 
his class of listeners—could fail to learn and remember; 
and this swre sign was the size of the head. Said this, our 
eminent professor, “ You have but to measure the size of 
the hea‘! of a recruit whom you think is imbecile, and if 


A Goop Invesruznt—E. P. sent for a sample 
number of this Jovurwat, read it, and on the strength of its 
suggestions discontinued the use of tobacco, and has now 
become a regular subscriber. He thinks he shall find it 
not only a saving in the matter of health, but a very 
decided saving in pocket. May others follow his good 
example. 

Goop Tunes mv Store.—We have on hand and 
in preparation such a quantity and variety of interesting 
matter as not only warrants us in promising futare num- 
bers equal to the present, but leads us confidently to ex- 
pect to far surpass it. 





DHusiness Aotices. 


Tae Travecers’ Insurance Compa- 
nyY.—For something new and useful to “ go-ahead” 
Americans, see advertisement under the above title in our 
present number. Seeing the advantages to our people of 
such an enterprise, and knowing the reliability of the par- 








his head measure Jess than 23 inches, you may id 
the man as euch, and either refuse or discharge him.” 
And this is the year of Our Lord 1°64. 

(This prof-ssor must have been acting in the interest of 
our enemies. We have known effective soldiers who were 
not imbecile with heads not more than 21 inches in cir- 
cumference. We would suggest that the head of this 
learned professor be measured, and if not under the pre- 
scribed size, that he be placed in the ranks. But if much 
more than 23 inches, that he be peremptorily dismissed. 
It would have been well had our correspondent given us a 
statement as to the quality and temperament of this new 
authority in anthropology.] 


Publishers Department. 


A New Feature.—We shall commence in the 
February number a series of articles under the head of 
“ Our New Dictionary of Phrenology and Physiognomy,” 
and intended to cover the whule ground of these closely- 
related sciences, the organs and signs being taken up in 
alphabetical order and ful'y explained and illustrated. 











Tue New Itiusrratep ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY 
AND PuysroeNomy for 1865 has forty-eight pages, with an 
ALMANAO for a HUNDRED rears, and contains, Physiog- 
nomy Itlustrated, with engravings—Debate in Crania— 
Physiognomy of our Generals Illostrated—Color of the 
Eye—The Five Raoes of Man Llustrated—Portrait of 
Palmer, the Poisoner—Self-Reliance—Signs of Character 
in the Eyes—A Chapter on Noszs—Where to Find a Wife, 
ete. The price of this litde prompter is only 10 cents, or 
$l adozen. If prepaid by post, 2 cents extra. Supplied 
by agents, booksellers, and newsmen. It should have a 
place on every desk, in every business man’s office, in 
every soldier’s knapsack, and be hung by the window 
corner of every cabin. Please address, Messrs. FowLer 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadwuy, New York. 


Bounp Votumes.—We have a few copies of this 
Journal. for 1364 and former years nicely bound and let- 
tered on the back, which may be had for $3 and $5 a copy. 

We can furnish bound volumes as follows: 1851—first 
of the quarto series—at $3 a copy; 1852, $5; 1853, $8; 
18 4, $5; 1855, $5; 1856, $3 ; 1857, $5; 1553, $5; 1859, $3; 
1960, $5; 1-61, $5; 1862, $5; 1863, $5; 1864, $3—or"$60 for 
the set. If sent by post, 50 cents extra must be added, 

Tae ParenowoaicaL Journat.—For valuable 


reading, important hints, and excellence of design, it is 
unsurpassed by medical periodicals.— Monticello Gerald. 


[No, no, Mr. Herald, that will not do. We must not be 
classed with the “ medical periodicals,” for we do not 
deserve it. We do not even advertise medicines of any 
sort.—Ep. A. P. J.) 


Dererrep.— Portrait, character, and biography 


of the late Walter Savage Landor, the poet, and of Oscar 
F. Morril, the inventor. 





ties engaged in it, we take great pleasure in commeuding 
the same to the attention of our readers. It will prove to 
be the poor man’s support in affliction and a blessing to 
all widows and orphans who sball have been wisely pro- 
vided for. 


Der Narrennaus—tuHEe Map-Hovse 
—has been beautifully photographed on a card ten by 
twelve inches, suitable for framing, and is one of the most 
effective pictures yet produced. Price $1. In ahandsome 
frame, $2. May be had at this office. 


Tue “ Brerro CuitpREN”—a very re- 
markable trio—are now concertising under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Thompson. We have seen testimonials 
from Gottschalk and others, attesting to the extraordinary 
powers of these celebrated children. An evening with 
them would be very pleasantly remembered. 


PuysiogNomy.—Persons desiring in- 
struction in Physiognomy according to Dr. Redfield’s Sys- 
tem, will do well to apply to Mrs. Seymour, 599 Broadway, 
who is an lished and ful teacher. 





Expianations or U. 8. Securrries.— 
New 7 8-10 Treasury Nores.—Three years to run from 
Aug. 15th. Interest in currency, by coupons, semi-an- 
nually, at 7 8-10 per cent. per annum. Convertible, when 
due, into 5-20 gold-interest bonds. These notes are 50s, 
100s, 500s, and 1,000s. 

Op 7 8-10 Treasvey Nores.—These are all due and 
payable, interest in gold, and principal in currency. They 
are also fundable into sixes of 1881. 

5.20 Bonps.—These are redeemable at any time between 
five and twenty years from their date at the option of the 
Government. They are in 50s, 100s, 500s, and 1,00%, In- 
terest 6 per cent. per annum in gold—May and November, 
In buying and selling, the earned interest goes to the pur- 
chaser. They are issued both with coupons and regis- 
tered. The coupons are most convenient for negotiating 
—the registered the best to keep. 


S1xes oF 18S1.—These are in 50s, ¥00s, 500s, and 1000s. 
Interest 6 per cent. per annum in gold, January and July. 
The earned interest goes to the purchaser. 

10-40 Bonps.—This is a 5 per cent. loan. Interest Sept. 
and March, in gold. Principal payable at any time 
between ten and forty years at the pleasure of Gov- 
ernment. The bonds are in 500s and 1,000s. 


Onz-Year Certirioates.—These bear six per cent. in 
currency. Interest from the date of the certificate, and 
payable at the end of the year. These are in 1,000s and 
5,000s only. Interest to the seller. 

Op Loans.—U. 8. 68 of 1867 and 1868; U. 8. 5s of 1871 
and 1874; U. 8. 5s of 1865. 

Tae Nationa Currency Bank, F. G. Adams, Pres., 
E. Scofield, Cash., is government agent for the sale and 
distribution of the new 7 8-10 Treasury Note loan. Terms: 
par and interest from Aug. 15, less ¢ commission, and on 
orders of not less than $5,000, the Express will be pre- 
paid. 
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Adbertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those dcemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%h of the month. 
\ RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D., 
i 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, L. 1. 
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Just Published, 


— AMERICAN BOY’S BOOK OF 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 


A Repostrory or IN-AND-OUT-DOOR AMUBE- 
MENTS For Boys anp Yours. 


Illustrated with nearly 700 engravings, 
designed by White, Herrick, Weir, and 
| Harvey, and engraved by N. Orr. 600 pp. 
12mo. 





Extra Cloth, beveled, gilt side and back, 


CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Street, | extra gold, $3 50. Extra Cloth, beveled, 


corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y 

This establishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brooklyn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Boarders that can be foand, being very 


convenient of access to the business part of 


New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and coufusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inciuding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turxisa Batu; the Swepisu Move- 
went Crore, and the various Evrcrricat 
— 

The Tvurxisa Barus of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 


in order to accommodate the increasing de- | 


mand for their benefits and luxuries. For 
terms, e.c., address, 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
HE LAWS OF LIFE.—A Monthly 
Journal of sixteen quarto pages. Edited 
by Miss Harerer N. Avstix, M.D., and 
James ©. Jackson, M.D. 

This periodical 1s principally devoted to 
the elaboration and promulgation of the 
laws of life, with the design primarily of 
teaching persons how to live so as to avoid 
sickness ; and secondly, of teaching the sick 
how to grt well without the use of any Drag 
or Medicine whatever. These objects are 
plainly and earnestly set forth by the Edi- 
tors, and we are happy to say with great 
success.— Christian Advocate. 

Having read this Journal for several 
years, we can confidently indorse and ree- 
ommend its teachings on the very impor- 
tant but very much neglected subject of the 
Laws of Lif’. It is the best Health Journal 
in the country. No famly should be with- 
outit. In fact, its teachings, reduced to 
practice, would,in a great measure, prevent 
sickness, and restore the sick to health, 
without either drugs, medicines, or doctors. 
This is no puff, but the words of truth and 
soberness. — Gospel Banner, Geneva, I. 

TERMS, #! PER YEAR, 
with a liberal reduction to clubs. Inclose a 
red stamp for a specimen, and address 
M. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
12-1 Dansville, N. Y. 
SCHOOL MAGAZINE FREE! 
fA CLARK'S SCHO’'L VISITOR—Vol. 
1X.—1565. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Readings, Dialogues, Speeches, Music, 

Poems, Mathematics, Grammar, 
Enigmas, Rebuses, etc. 

The Publisher of this popular Day School 
Monthly, in oraer to reach gil parts of the 
country, will send the Visrror one year Free 
to one person (who will act as agent), at any 
post-office in the United States. 

Address, with five cents, for particulars, 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1,303 Chestout St., Philadelphia, P:. 

Exchanges copying the above, and send- 
ing a marked copy, will receive the Visrror 
for one year. 


7 HERALD OF HEALTH AND 

JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE is published at #1 50 a year—15 cents 
a number. Each subscriber will receive, 
without cost, a beeutiful photograph con- 
taining the likene«ses of Dr. R. T. Trail, 
Privsanitz, Dr. Joe! Shew, O. 8S. Fowler, 
L. N. Fowler, 8. R. Wells, Dr. Dio Lewia, 
Graham, and Ling, the originator of the 
M»vement-Cure. To secare the picture, it 
will be nec-ssary to send a stamped envel- 
op properly directed. Single copies of 
this picture 50 cents. Address 

MILLER & WOOD, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 





| full gilt edges, extra gold back and side, 
$4 00. 


This is unquestionably the most attractive 
and valuable book of its kind ever issued in 
this or any other conntry. It has beeu three 
years in preparation, and embraces all the 

sports and games that tend to develop the 
physical constitution, improve the mind and 
| heart, and relieve the tedium of leisure 
hours, both in the parior and the fleld. The 
Engravings are in the first style of the art, 
and embrace eight full-page ornamental 
| titles, illustrating the several departments 











of the work, beautifully printed on tinted 
paper. The book is issued in the best style, 
being printed on fine, sized paper, and hand- | 
somely bound in extra cloth, beveled, with 
gilt side and back, in extra gold. | 
THE FOLLOWING WILL GIVE AN IDEA OF ITS | 
CONTENTS : 





PART I. i 


Tue Pray-Grovunp; or, Out-Door Games | 
With and Without Toys. Including Games 
of Activity and Speed; Games with Toys, | 
Marbles, Tops. Hoops, Kites, Archery, 
Balls; with Cricket, Croquet, and Base- 
Ball. 


PART If 


ATuLetic AND Gracervt Recreations. 
Including Gymnastics, Seating, Swimming, 
Rowing, Sailing, Horsemanship, Riding, 
Driving, Angling, Fencing, and Broad- 
sword. 


PART III. 


Aursements witn Pets. Comprising 
Sioging and Talking Birds, Pigeons, Do- 
mestic and Aquatic Fow!ls, Rabbits, Squir- 
rela. Mice, Guinea-Pigs, Raccoon and Opos- 
sum, Dogs, Salt and Fresh-Water Aquaria. 


PART IV. 


Priay-Room Games ror Raryy Dars. In- 
cluding Round Games and Forfeits, Board 
and Slate Games, and Table and Toy 
Games. 


PART V. 


Eventne Amcsements. Comprehending 
Comic Diversions. Parlor Magic, Tricks | 
with Cards, Scientific Recreations and 
Puzzles. 


PART VI, 


MECHANICAL AND MisceLLangovs Amvuss- | 
ments. Including Carpentry, Painting, | 
Gardening, Postage Stamps, and Frag- 
ments. Published by | 

DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 

Also for sale by all Booksellers in this | 
country. Copies of the above Book sent by } 
mail, to any aldress, free of Postage, on 
receipt of the Price. | 


| sons against accidents of every description. 


|} ate rates. 


TS ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCT- 
OR; containing a history of Architecture 
from the earliest ages to the present time. 
Illustrated with nearly 250 aon of 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Cities, Tem- 
ples, Palaces, Cathedrals, and Monuments; 
also the Greek and Early Roman Classic 
Orders, their principles and beauties; with 
a large nomber of. original designs of Cot- 
teges, Villa-, and Mansions, of different 
sizes, accompanied with practical observa- 
tions on Construction, with sll the important 
details on a sufficiently large scsle, and defi- 
nite, to enable the builder to execute with 
accuracy; and further designs of Churches, | 





Monuments, and Public Buildings, together 
with a Glossary of Archivectural Terms. The 
whole being the result of more than thirty | 
years professional experience. By M. La | 
Fever, Architect. Large quarto, 5:6 pages, | 
letter — and 112 plates. Contains pearly 
1,000 different drawings, plans, and des'gas. 
This book has been for some time out of 
market, but having been so fortunate as to 
rocure a few copies, we offer them at the 
ow price of Twenty Dollars each, which is 
much less than they could be made for at 
the present time. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





Tae TRAVELERS’ INsuRaNcE Co.. 
346 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. Capital, 
$250,000. Is now prepared to insure per- 





Yearly policies issued for a premium of 
five dollars, granting insurance to the 
amount of five thousand dollars, against 
accidental loss of life while traveling by 
any public conveyance. 

Ten dollars premium secures a policy for | 
five thousand dollars, and also twenty-five | 
dollars per week compensation for personal 
injary incapacitating the insured from his 
ordivary business. 

Twenty-five dollars premium secures a 
full policy for five thousand dollars, and 
twenty-five dollars per week compensation 
for a'l and every description of accident, 
traveling or otherwise. 

Policies for five hundred dollars, with two 
dollars per week compensation, can be had 
for three dollars per annum; or any other 
sum between $500 and 85,000 at proportion- 


Direcrors.—Gustavus F. Davis, Jas. L. 


| Howard. Marshall Jewell, Thos. Belkuap, 


Jr., Cornelius B. Irwin, Geo. 8. Gilman, 
W. H. D. Callenver, Geo. W. Moore, Eben- 
ezer Roberts, Charles White, Hugh Harbi- 
son, Jonathan B. Bunce. James G. Bar- 
TERSON, President, Ropngey Dennis, Secre- 
tary, Henny A. Dyer, General Agent. Ap- 
plications for poticies in New York may be 
made to 8. R. Wexts, 389 Broadway. 





Fe THOROUGH INSTRUCTION IN 
Vocal Music. Use BASSINI’S ART 
OF SINGING; an Analytical and Practical 
System fur the Cultivation of the Voice. 
This work is prepared on a rigidty scientific 
basis, and universally admitted to be the 
most desirable work for teachers and 


| -ehelars. Price, for Soprano Voice, com- 


plete, $4. Abridged, $3. For Tenor Voice, 
#4. Mailed pos'-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 
‘ONGS FOR SOLDIERS AND THEIR 
) Friends, THE TRUMPET OF FREE- | 
DOM. Containivg, Soldier's Chores: Viva 
la America; Mother, when the © ar is Over; 
Mount, Boys, Mount: Picket Guard; Not a 
Star from our Flag; Volunteer’s Wife; Red, 
White, and Blue; To Canaan; Do they Prey 
for me at Home: How do you like it, Jeffer- | 
son D.; Battle Hymn of the Republic ; Glory 
Hallelujab ; Garibaldi Hymn, and other 
popular Songs, Duets, etc., will be sent 
post-paid, for 4° cents, | 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
Boston. 


¥e- OLDEST, CHEAPEST, AND | 


best.— Bovs and Girls of all ages like | 
MERRY’S MUSEUM | 

The Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile 
Magazive publtishet. Volume Fifty begins | 


| January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, 


Puzzl- s, Letters from tye Young Folks, ITis- 
tory, Biography, Natural Scievers ete. 
Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM | 
in January number. 
Prizes given monthly for answering Puz- 
zles. Gold and Silver MERRY BADGES, 
and other fine premiums for obtaining new | 


* subscribers. Terms in advance $1 {0 a| 


year. Address J. N. STEARNS 
111 Falton 8t., New York City. 


entation Plate, ete., on hand or manufac- 


HE HERALD OF HEALTH AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE, published monthly at #1 50 a year, 
or 15 cents a number. The Hand-Book of 
Hygienic Practice. price $2; Diptheria, 
yee $1 50; The True Temperance Plat- 
orm, price 60 cents; Pathology of the Re- 
te nag Organs, price, $2; Water-Cure 
for the Million, price 35 cents ; Why the Shoe 
Pinches, from the Germans, price 30 cents ; 
Nervous Debility, price: 0 cents; Health and 
Diseases of Women, price 20 cents; Drug 
Medicines and their Effects, price 20 cents ; 


| The True Heating Art, price 35 cents; an 


The Hygienic Cook Book, price 80 cents, are 
all published by MILLER & WOOD, 15 
Laight Street, New York, and will be sent 
= by mail on recetpt of the price. All 
nvalids, and all who would retain the beauty 
and integrity of their bodies, will fod them 
full of practical matter for their case. The 
Hygienic Institute is open to patients of all 
classes. A fine Movement-Cure has just 
been added, and our, Turkish Baths are in 
course of construction. Descriptive Cireu- 
lar of our books, or House, sent for one 
stamp. Address MILLER & WOOD, 
It 15 Laight Street, New York. 





QEWING MACHINES, — Our arrange- 
\) ments with the Manufacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, including 
Wheeler & Wilson's, Grover & Baker's, Em- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 
furnish Machines at their lowest prices. 
Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 
their advantage to give usacall. Or they 
can address by letter, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 





] IARIES FOR 1865, from 25 cents to $8. 
All kinds of Blank Books, Paper and 
Stationery, at moderate prices. 
Orders solici'ed. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers and Printers, 45 Maiden Lane. 


IPUCKER'S ANNUAL, REGISTER OF 


RURAL AFFAIRS, for 1864 and 1865. 
Price, 30 cents each, for sale at this office, or 
mailed, post-paid, to any address. Nine 
numbers handsomely bound, in three vol- 
umes. 18°5, 56, 57; 1858, 59, 60; 1861, 
62, 63. One dollar and fifty cents each. 
Four dollars and fifty cents for the set. 
1,000 pages, 1,300 engravings on all subjects 
connected with country life. Send Five 
dollars and include 1564 and 1865. 

This is decidedly the best thing of its size 
and price. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tue Craie Microscope. 


This is the best and cheap- 
est microscope in the world 
for general use. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theObio State 
Agricultural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about lw diameters, or 10,°00 
times, and is so simple thata 
child can use it, It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 75, or with 

six beautifal mounted objects for $3 5; or 
with 24 objects, $5 50. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





I OOKS—NEW EDITIONS OF THE 
following Popular Books now ready : 


THE DRUMMER BOY. $1 59, 
THE PRINTER BOY. $1 50. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE SELF- 
TAUGHT MAN. $1 50. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York 
EeoxoMicaL HOUSEKEEPERS USE 
PYLE’S O. K. SOAP. 
PYLE’S BLUING POWDER. 
PYLE’Ss STOVE POLISH. 
PYLE’S SALERATUS 
PYLE'S CREAM TARTAR. 
These articles are designed for those who 


| want the best goods, full weight. They are 


sold by best grocers cenera'ly. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 
850 Washington-st. (cor. Franklin), N.Y. 





7 IDNEY, CANN & JOHNSON—GOLD 
ané SILVER SMITHS, 88 White 8t., 
New York. Spoons, Forks, Tea Sets, Pres- 


tured to order. 
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FFICE FOR PATENTS, 389 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applicatious for patents in the 
United Stses, and all other couatries in 
which patents are granted 
A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agevts, ahd av extevsive 
busmess acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most complete 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaiuing 
atents that can be furnished by any house 
oa America. R 
The business of our patent agency is cou- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 
Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applications receive Mr. How's 
ersonal attention. Address, FowLER AND 
ELLs, No. 889 Broadway, New York. 
IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
4" ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
GANS, at wholesale or retail, at prices as 
low as any firs'-class instruments can be pur- 
chased. 8+cond-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gins: prices from $60 to $200. All the 
above In«trumen:s to LET, and rent allowed 
if parchased. Monthly paymen's received 
for the same. There being some five differ- 
ent makes of Pianos in this large siock, pur- 
chasers can be suited as well here as else- 
where, and perhaps a little better. 10,000 
sheets of Music, a little soiled, at 1} cents per 
page. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
HORACE WATERS, 
11-4 6t. 


; No, 48! Broadway, N. Y. 
Marrson’s Evastic SyRINGE. 
NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 

THE BULB NECK FREE FROM LEAKAGE. 


The greatest Improvement yet mude in 
Syringes. 


This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactured by 
the Marrson Syringe Com- 
PANY, in the city of New 
York. 

It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infante. 

It is made of the best 
white runber aod metal, 
with patent screw bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent leak- 
age, and which is now con- 
ceded to be the greatest im- 
provement yet made iu 
Syringes. 

It 1s the most convenient 
Syringe in use, either for 
males or femates, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the inve:.t- 
or, through whom the Elas- 
tie Pamp and other im- 

proved Syringes were first introduced into 
the United States, 

This is the first Syringe that ever received 
the high compliment of a Siiver Medal. 

The new “ Family Guide,” contamed in 
the box with each Syringe, embodies much 
useful inforwation respectiug the use of in- 
jections. 

Convenience in use, and freedom from 
leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 
preference over all others. 

EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PEKFECT. 

Price $3, or $3 50 if sent by maf, post- 
paid. A literal discount to dealers, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Savine anp WaAstTING ; oR, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 
By the Life of Two Families of Opposite 


RRR Rh eens 


| Dean ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY and MME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR 
OF FASHIONS COMBINED. 
A SPLENDID PROGRAMME FOR 1865. 


Character, Habits, and Practices, ina ples. | 


ant tale of reat life, full of 
USEFUL LESSONS, 
SHOWING 

How To Liver, How To Have, 

How To Gat, How to pr Happy, 
Including the story of the nerdlewoman 
who supported herself aud fur children ov 

A DIME A DAY. 

No man, woman or child can read this 
book without being interested in its pleas- 
ant nerrative or exposition of human char- 
acter, aud instructed in its lessons of ec on- 
omy in things that pertain to every-day life 
in every family. Price, pos'paid, $1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


be Fashion 


Brilliant Novelties 
and a BARE LITERA- 
RY ENTERTAINMENT, 
with the Fashions 
profusely and splen- 
didly illustrated and 
unequaled Mam- 


Piates, and over Ten 
Doliars worth of use- 
ful and fashionable 
FULL-SIZE PATTERNS 
for Ladies and Chil- 
dren's Dress, will be 
given during the 
year, besides over 
Three Dollars worth 
of New and Original 
Music, including 
Entertaining Sto- 
ries, Poems, and 
Household Matters, 


Address 
Do not fail to see this Model Magazine. 





be profusely illus- 
trated with magnifi- 
cent, costly, and 
orginal engravings, 
presenting and com- 
bining the most use- 


teresting Magazine 
now published. Sin- 
gie Copies 25 cents ; 


large and magoifi- 
cont engraving, or a 
package of $1 worth 
vf fashionable pat- 


eee 
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I ILLIE’S FIRE PROOFS. 
r pumwant 


These Fire Proofs are manufactured to 
supply a demand for Security Against Fire, 
less expensive than Lilthe’s celebrated and 
superior Chilled aod Wrought Iron Burglar 
and Fire Proof Safes. 

They furnish similar and equal security to 
the Saf-s generally manufactured ia the dif- 
ferent ciues, but are suPERIOR to trem in 
their Fire Proof qualities and durabil ty, the 
iron being effectually Proiected from Rust 
in any climare, and the Fire Proof ot sub- 
ject to lose its utility by age. This is an im- 
| portant advantage gained to the purchaser, 
as Safes ofien Rust out and become worthless 
in two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those pur- 
chasing there Fire Proofs sre at liberiy, by 
giving due notice of time a: d place of trial, 
to test them by fire with any other Safe of 
the same size, and shoulv they not prove su- 
ig the money wil! be refunded, or a new 
Fire Proof furnished, as the purchaser may 
decide. 


LIST OF SIZES AND PRICES OF FIRE 
PROOFS. 











The elegant January number, with New Year's Stonirs, New Year's Music, New 
Year’s Porws, New Year's PnGravincs New Year’s Presents, and a grand display 


xy terns, as a premium. OUTSIDE. INSIDE. 
Single ¢ pies mailed , - 
free on receipt of 25 . ff 2 tod 
= 3 832 3: & 

ents. Bask num- .: ie Baad E 

bers as sp " 

10 cents. No.1, 24 2 2017 11 12 $50 00 
* 2, 26 22 2419} 18) 12 T 00 
“ 8 30 24 221 15 12 80 00 
“ 4, 832 28 2422 18 18 100 00 
“ 5, S84 81 2494 14 110 00 
“6, 40 31 231 21 15 125 00 


of New Year's Dres-es and a New Year's Literary Entertainimen general:y, now ready. 


WM. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
89 Beck man street, New York. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





OUND VOLUMES OF THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Very scarce, may be had for the years and 
prices as follows: 


WS ates. @5 00] 1858.......... $7 50 
pete 7 50! 1859.......... 5 00 
i asdixe 5 00 | 1960.......... 5 00 
eee 2 8. Wesogeeeee 7 50 
ae Lt. ee 7 50 
Bibsiecses la 50 
i 2xacdics | 


We have one complete set of Fourteen 
Volumes (1851 to 1864), price of which is 
100. 


In addition to the above we have a few 
copies of the Octavo edition at prices affixed. 


ee $5 00 | 1841.......... $5 10 
BG acu tenentad #5 00 

Parties having complete sets, from the be- 
ginning, to dispose of, would be likely to find 
a purchaser by advertising the same in this 
JournaL. For any of the above. please ad- 
dress FOWLER AND WELLS 

839 Broadway, New York. 


TS NEW NOVELTY 
— <> > MICROSCOPE, patent- 
i ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
ly. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of purposes than any 
other glass everinvented. Is mailed. postage 
oe for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for #3 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 
| OLIDAY PRESENTS OF AFFEC- 
TION AND CHARITY. 


Wheeler & Wilson's Hizhest Premium 











SEWING MACHINES. 


No. 625 Broadway, New York. 


Machine. 
r\R. Ss. B. SMITT’S CELEBRATED 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 
way. Price $16. Orders received by 
FOWLER & WELLS. 
YHE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
1 What It Is, and What It Can Do, By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price ten cents. 





See Wheeler & Wilson’s Button-Hole | 


\ OVERNMENT AGENCY AND DES- 
¥ ignated Depository of the United States. 
Josera U. Oxvis, President, 
Joux T. Hitt, Cashier. 
THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York, 363 Broadway. 
DIRECTORS. 
William A. Kobbé, George A. Fellows, 
Thomas A, Vyse, Jr., Solomon L. Hull, 
George A. Wicks, Chas. Minzesheimer, 
Barnet L. Solomon, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Joseph U. Orvis. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
All Government Bonds for sale on the 
best terms. 
Subscriptions received for Seven-Thirties. 


GRADUATE OF THE HYGEIO- 
fA THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE, of some 
| years’ experience, desires a ition as 
| Physician or Assistant Physician in a Hy- 
| gienic Institute, where he can have a com- 
| fortable home and a reasonable compensa- 
|tion. Good reference for character and 
| proficiency. Address 
lu* PHYSICIAN, 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 


6é | 
The World of Spirits, and Hell, 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emanuel 





| 
| 
| 





Swedenborg,” is mailed, prepaid, for $1 25, | 
by Rev. J. ?. STEWART, Cooper Inati- | 


j tute, New York. Discount to Dealers, one 


| third. 


rP.HE MOST POPULAR PIANO SONGS. 





)°TWAS EVENING AT THE WINDOW. | 


Hoffman. 80 cents. 
“Twas evening, at the window 
| Were we, my Love aod I.” 
DO THEY PRAY FOR ME AT HOME. 
Fiske. 80 cents. 
“ Ob, oft in foreign lands, 
As I see the bended knee, 
Comes the thought, at twilignt hour, 
Do they ever pray for me.” 

I'M LONELY SINCE MY MOTHER 
DIED. Thompson. 30 cents. 
“Tm lonely since my mother died, 

Tho’ friends and kindred gather near.” 
I LIVE FOR THOSE WHO LOVE ME. 
Clark 380 centa. 
“For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the cause that lacks a-sistance, 
For the dawning in the distance, 
And the good that I can do.” 
TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP 
GROUND. Kittredge. 30 centa. 


lished, 

I'D CHOOSE TO BE A BABY. The best 
Comic song of the Season. 80 cents. 
Copies sent by mail, t-paid, on receipt 

of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pu 





lishers, Boston. 


EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS ; | 


One of the very best soldier’s songs pub- | 


_— IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICSL BUST. 

Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the OrGans of the Beary, fully 
develope, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as 10 show each in- 
dividual Organ oa one side; and all the 
groups — Sootat, Executive, INTELLEO- 
TuaL, and Morat—properly clas-ified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [re’end, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 

<= one in use bere. 
here are two sizes - the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is vot more than six incbes high. and 
may be carried in the pecket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggisis, 

and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it. 





A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautitul Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human bhexd, on which 
the location of the Phrenclogical Organs is 
repre-ented, with ali the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been made by Messrs, 
| Fowrer & We .xs, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
| to teach them. may learn from this approved 
| model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-[n- 
| structor” the exact location and function of 
| ull the Organs of the Brain. 


| 





’ 

CHILDREN: THEIR Hypro- 
| PATHIC ManaGement 1x Heats AnD 
| Disease. A Descriptive and Practical 
| Work, designed as a Guide for Families and 
| Physicians. With numerous cases describ- 
jed. By Joel Shew, M.D. 12mo, 432 pp. 
Price #1 75. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


| JJDHYSIOGNOMY.— MR. H. 8. SEY- 

| MOUR, 599 Broadway, Room No, 4, is 
prepared to give instruction in this Science, 
and to Delineate Character. 








| 


| Prystcat PerFectTion; or 
| Tre Partosopny or Human Bracty: show- 
| ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 

Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
| Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform. 
| ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
| To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
| work will be found of immense value. 
| Price, post-paid, $1 75. 





Goop Books sy Mam.— 
Any book, magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
er where or by whom published, may be 
ordered at publisher's prices, from 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York, 
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FPLYING-FISH. 


Ovr illustration is from Capt. Mayne 
Reid’s new story—“ Ocean Waifs,”* 
which narrates, in the entertaining 
style of which the author is so perfect 
a master, many wonderful adventures 
on land and sea. It represents two 
shipwrecked men “alone on the 
ocean,” sustained by a frail raft, and 
nearly ready to perish with hunger, ee 
when a “school” of flying-fish make § 
their appearance, and some of them 
are captured, and serve to keep star- 
vation at bay for a time. 

The story of the adventure is ac- | 
companied by an entertaining and in- 
structive account of the flying-fish, 
from which we make the following § 
extract: 

The flying-fish takes rank as one of | 
the most conspicuous “ wonders of the ‘= 
sea,” and ina tale essentially devoted 
to the great deep, it is a subject de- 





serving of more than a passing notice. 
From the earliest periods of ocean 





ALONE ON THE OCEAN. 





travel, men have looked with aston- 
ishment upon a phenomenon not only singular at 
first sight, but which still remains unexplained, 
namely, a fish and a creature believed to be 
formed only for dwelling under water, springing 
suddenly above the surface, to the height of a 
two-story house, and passing through the air to 
the distance of a furlong, before falling back into 
its own proper element! 

It is no wonder that the sight should cause sur- 
prise to the most indifferent observer, nor that it 
should have been long a theme of speculation 
with the curious, and an interesting subject of in- 
vestigation to the naturalist. 

As fiying-fish but rarely make their appearance 
except in warm latitudes, few people who have 
not voyaged to the tropics have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in their flight. Very nat- 
turally, therefore, it will be asked what kind of 
fish that is. to what species and what genus the 
fiying-fish belong. Were there only one kind of 
these curious creatures the answer would be 
easier. But not only are there different species, 
but also different “ genera” of fish endowed with 
the faculty of flying. and which from the earliest 
times and in different parts of the world have 
equally received this characteristic appellation. 
A word or two about each sort must suffice. 

First, then, there are two species belonging to 
the genus Trig/a, or the Gurnards, to which M. 
Lacepede has given the name of Dactylopterus 

One species is found in the Mediterranean. and 
individuals from a foot to fifteen inches in length 
are often taken by the fishermen and brought to 
the markets of Malta, Sicily, and even to the city 
of Rome. The other species of flying guroard 
oceur in the Indian Ocean and the seas around 
China and Japan. 

The true flyingfish however, that is to say, 
those that are met with in the great ocean, and 
most spoken of in books, and in the “ yarns” of 
the sailor, are altogether of a different kind 
from the gurnards. They are not only different 
in genus, but in the family and even the order of 
fishes. They are of the genus Hrocefus, and in 
form and other respects have a considerable re- 
semblance to the common pike. There are se- 
veral species of them inhabiting different parts 
of the tropical seas ; and sometimes individuals, 
in the summer, have been seen as far north as 
the coast of Cornwall in Europe, and on the 
banks of Newfoundland in America. Their na- 
tural habitat, however, is in the warm latitudes 





* Published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, and for 
Fowler and Wells. Price, §1 50.” ’ _— 


h of the ocean ; and only there are they met with 





in large “schools,” and seen with any frequency 
taking their aerial flight. 

For a long time there was supposed to be 
only one, or at most two, species of the Zxocetus ; 
but it is now certain there are several—perhaps 
as many as half a dozen — distinct from each 
other. They are all much alike in their habits, 
differing only in size, color, and such like cir- 
cumstances. 

Naturalists disagree as to the character of 
their flight. Some assert that it is only a leap, 
and this is the prevailing opinion. Their reason 
for regarding it thus is, that while the fish is in 
the air there can not be observed any movement 
of the wings (pectoral fins); and, moreover, 
after reaching the height to which it attains on 
its first spring, it can not afterward rise higher, 
but gradually sinks lower till it drops suddenly 
back into the water. 

This reasoning is neither clear nor conclusive. 
A similar power of suspending themselves in the 
air, without motion of the wings, is well known 
to belong to many birds—as the vulture, the 
albatross, the petrels, and others Besides, it is 
difficult to conceive of a leap twenty feet high 
and two hundred yards long; for the flight of 
the Erocetus has been observed to be carried to 
this extent. and even farther. 

It is probable that the movement partakes 
both of the nature of leaping and flying: that it 
is first began by a spring up out of the water— 
& power possessed by most other kinds of fish— 
and that the impulse thus obtained is continued 
by the spread fins acting on the air after the 
fashion of parachutes. It is known that the fish 
can greatly lighten the specific gravity of its 
body by the inflation of its “ swim-bladder,” 
which, when perfectly extended, occupies nearly 
the entire cavity of its abdomen. In addition to 
this, there is a membrane in the mouth which can 
be inflated through the gills. These two res- 
ervoirs are capable of containing a consider- 
able volume of air; and as the fish has the 
power of filling or emptying them at will, they 
no doubt play an important part in the mechan- 
ism of its aerial movement 

One thing is certain, that the flying-fish can 
turn while in the air, that is, diverge slightly 
from the direction first taken; and this would 
seem to argue a capacity something more than 
that of a mere spring or leap. Besides, the 
wings make a perceptible noise, a sort of rustling, 
often distinctly heard: and they have been seen 
to open and close while the creature is in the air. 

A shoal of flying-fish might easily be mistaken 
for a flock of white birds, though their rapid 





movements, and the glistening sheen of their 
scales, especially when the sun is shining, usually 
disclose their true character They are at all 
times a favorite spectacle, and with all observers ; 
the old “salt”? who has seen them a thousand 
times, and the young sailor on his maiden voy- 
age, who beholds them for the first time in his 
life. Many an hour of ennui occurring to the 
ship-traveler, as be sits upon the poop, restlessly 
scanning the monotonous surface of the sea, has 
been bronght to a cheerful termination by the 
appearance of a shoal of flying-fish suddenly 
sparkling up out of the bosom of the deep. 

The flying-fish appear to be the most perse- 
cuted of all creatures. It is to avoid their ene- 
mies under water that they take fin and mount 
into the air; but the old proverb, “out of the 
frying-pan into the fire.” is but too applicable in 
their case, for in their endeavors to escape from 
the jaws of dolpbins, albicores, bonitos, and 
other petty tyrants of the sea, they rush into the 
beaks of gannets, boobies, albatrosses, and other 
petty tyrants of the sky. 

Much sympathy has been felt, or at all events 
expressed, for these pretty and apparently inno- 
cent little victims. But, alas! our sympathy 
receives a sad shock when it becomes known 
that the flying-fish is himself one of the petty 
tyrants of the ocean, being. like bis near con- 
gener, the pike, a most ruthless little destroyer 
and devourer of any fish small enough to go 
down his gullet. 

Besides the two genera of fiying-fish above 
described, there are certain other marine animals 
which are gifted with a similar power of sus- 
taining themselves for some seconds in the air. 
They are often seen in the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, rising out of the water in shoals. just 
like the Eroceli: and, like them, endeavoring to 
escape from the albicores and bonitos that in- 
cessantly pursue them. These creatures are not 
fish in the true sense of the word, but * mol- 
lusks,” of the genus Loligo; and the name given 
to them by the whalers of the Pacific is tha? of 
“Flying Squid.” [Their brain is very small.—Ep.] 

MercanTILE [NDEPENDENCE.—Soon after Colbert 
came into the management of the finances of 
France, he sent for the principal merchants of 
that kingdom ; and in order to ingratiate himself 


with them, and to acquire their confidence, he 
asked what he could do for them? “ Pray, sir, 
do nothing. Laissez nous faire.” “ Let us do for 
ourselves.” 
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